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Abstract 

With  the  current  budget  constraints  and  Congressional 
pressure  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  military,  combined  with 
the  need  to  keep  quality  personnel  on  active  duty;  it  is 
increasingly  important  to  determine  factors  which  influence 
the  military  member  to  remain  on  active  duty  or  choose  to 
separate  from  the  military  service.  Military  Family  Housing 
(MFH )  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  benefits  of  being 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Senior  leadership  in  the  military  has 
felt,  and  stated  before  Congress,  that  MFH  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  career  decisions  of  military  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  statistically  tie  an 
individual's  desire  to  remain  on  active  military  service 
with  his/her  satisfaction  with  housing.  A  survey  instrument 
was  developed  and  distributed  to  Air  Force  members  who  were 
eligible  to  reside  in  MFH.  The  results  were  then  analyzed 
using  correlations  and  regressions  to  establish  a 
statistical  link  between  individual's  intent  to  remain  in 
the  Air  Force  and  his/her  overall  housing  satisfaction 
level.  In  addition,  many  factors  about  housing  were 
evaluated  to  determine  which  factors,  if  any,  could  account 
for  the  variation  in  the  overall  housing  satisfaction  level. 

Both  the  military  member's  satisfaction  level  and  the 
spouse's  satisfaction  level  were  statistically  linked  to  the 
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member's  intent  to  remain  on  active  duty.  In  addition, 
several  factors  were  identified  as  contributing  to  the 
variance  in  the  housing  satisfaction  level  of  the  member  or 
the  spouse.  For  the  member;  size  of  bedrooms,  convenience 
to  base  or  duty  station,  size  of  residence,  appearance  of 
the  neighborhood,  personal  safety  and  security,  external 
appearance  of  the  residence,  and  quality  of  maintenance  and 
repair  were  significant.  For  the  spouse;  size  of  the 
residence,  air  conditioning  system,  external  appearance  of 
the  residence,  availability  of  child  care  services  and 
facilities,  purity  of  the  water  source,  and  convenience  to 
major  medical  facilities  were  significantly  linked. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  HOUSING  IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE  ON  RETENTION  OF  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 


I •  Introduction 


General  Issue 

"Excellent  housing  facilities  and  services  shall  be 

provided  for  all  military  members,  their  families,  and 

eligible  civilians.  Continual  improvement  in  quality  is  the 

measurement  of  excellence"  (DOD,  June  1*88:1-1).  That  is 

the  general  policy  guidance  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense,  Production  and  Logistics,  on  the  subject  of  DOD 

housing  management.  The  reason  for  this  emphasis  is  that 

the  Department  of  Defense,  like  many  other  organizations,  is 

striving  to  keep  highly  'rained  and  positively  motivated 

personnel  on  active  duty.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 

stated  in  his  Annual  Report  to  Congress  Fiscal  Year  1988, 

"Facilities  are  peacetime  force  multipliers  because  they 

have  a  positive  effect  on  peoples'  [sic]  performance"  (DOD, 

1987:316).  Further,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  realized 

that  the  typical  military  member  of  today  responds  to 

different  motivational  stimuli  than  in  the  past.  There  is  a 

much  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  family  in  the 

career  intention  of  the  service  member.  As  Defense 

Secretary  Carlucci  stated  to  Congress, 

Coupled  with  the  problem  of  our  facilities'  age  is 
the  fact  that  the  housing  requirements  of  our 
armed  forces  are  far  different  now.  The 
demographics  have  changed  with  the  advent  of  the 
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al 1 -volunteer  force  and  require  an  increased 
emphasis  on  the  family.  (DOD,  January  1988:177) 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  approximately  150  bases 

containing  over  150,000  housing  units.  Keeping  tnese 

housing  units  in  adequate  condition,  requires  continual 

repair,  upgrade,  and  renovation  as  they  get  older  so  they 

continue  to  be  desireable,  pleasing,  and  viable  housing 

alternatives  for  Air  Force  families.  General  Welch,  former 

USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  supported  excellence  in  family  housing 

and  stated  recently  that  housing  revitalization  was  his 

number  one  facility  issue  (Borges,  1989). 

Whole  house  revitalization  is  the  means  the  Air  Force 

has  developed  to  improve  its  existing  housing  units.  In  a 

recent  publication,  Unit  Assessment  Guide,  with  Guidelines 

for  Neighborhood  Improvement,  the  researchers  stated: 

On  most  Air  Force  bases,  existing  family  housing 
stock  has  reached  an  age  and  general  state  of 
repair  that  is  inadequate  by  contemporary 
standards.  The  Whole  House  Revitalization  Program 
has  established  a  systematic  approach  to  determine 
the  extent  of  repair  and  modernization  needed  to 
upgrade  these  housing  units  and  to  estimate  total 
program  cost.  (Stroh  and  Fisher,  1988:ii) 

Whole  house  revitalization  is  the  concept  of  doing  all  of 

the  repair,  maintenance,  and  modernization  to  a  housing  unit 

at  one  time.  The  intent  is  to  produce  a  unit  which  will 

last  an  additional  20  years  or  more  before  other  large 

expenditures  are  again  required.  Using  this  concept,  there 

is  less  inconvenience  to  the  housing  resident  (work  is 

usually  performed  while  the  uni c  is  vacant)  and  is  much  more 

efficient  for  the  Air  Force.  Congressional  members  have 
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seen  the  merit  in  this  program  and  recently  commended  the 

Air  Force  for  "being  a  leader  in  the  whole  house  improvement 

concept"  (101st  Congress,  1989:39).  They  further  stated: 

Whole  house  improvements.  The  Committee  continues 
to  be  supportive,  within  budgetary  guidelines, 
with  the  concept  of  whole  house  improvements  to 
existing  family  housing  units.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  concept  provides  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  modernize  the  inventory  of  older 
family  housing.  The  whole  house  improvement 
requires  that  the  unit  be  vacated  for  a  one-time 
refurbishment.  This  is  far  superior  to  the  piece¬ 
meal  approach  which  in  many  instances  is  done 
while  families  are  trying  to  live  in  a  unit. 

(101st  Congress,  1989:38-39) 

Large  housing  projects  (like  all  large  facility 
projects)  must  be  briefed  to  and  approved  by  four 
congressional  committees  prior  to  funding  (DOD,  June  1988:2- 
3).  These  committees  are  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

One  USAF  claim  to  help  "sell"  these  expensive  housing 
projects  to  Congress  is  that  improved  housing  helps  retain 
Air  Force  personnel  and  thereby  improves  Air  Force 
readiness.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  put  it  this  way: 
"Excellent  installations  increase  readiness  by  improving 
equipment  availability  and  motivating  people"  (DOD 
1987:316).  This  assertion  was  used  again  this  past  summer 
when  the  Air  Staff  briefed  the  proposed  housing  projects  to 
the  four  congressional  committees.  During  this  meeting, 
however,  one  congressional  staffer  asked  the  Air  Force  to 
prove  this  relationship  between  quality  housing  and 
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readiness.  Proof,  by  substantiating  this  Air  Force  claim, 
will  significantly  improve  congressional  support  for  future 
military  housing  projects  (Borges,  1989). 

Specif ic  Problem 

The  problem  for  this  research  is  to  determine  whether 
revitalization  of  housing  can  be  associated  with  increased 
retention  of  Air  Force  personnel. 

Definition  of  Terms: 

a.  Revitalization:  improvement,  which  would 
include  repair,  upgrade,  modernize,  and/or  renovate. 

b.  Retention:  keeping  trained  personnel  in  the 
military  service  after  their  initial  commitment. 

Simply  put,  the  Air  Force  must  provide  convincing 
evidence  that  retention  of  military  personnel  is  linked  to 
improvements  in  Military  Family  Housing  (MFH ) .  The  strength 
of  that  link  will  be  used  to  gain  Congressional  support  for 
future  MFH  revitalization  funding. 

Investigative  Questions 

To  determine  the  effects  housing  revitalization  has  on 
an  individual's  career  intention,  an  assessment  of  family- 
related  retention  factors  must  be  developed.  The  family- 
related  factors  must  be  discovered  and  evaluated  to 
determine  their  strength  on  career  intention  decisions. 
Answers  to  the  following  questions  will  provide  an 
understanding  of  some  of  these  factors. 
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1.  What  does  the  existing  research,  in  the  military 
and/or  civilian  sectors,  report  and  how  does  it  apply  to 
this  thesis? 

2.  Does  the  Air  Force  "Exit  Survey"  (given  to  all 
separating  members)  indicate  that  the  adequacy  of  Military 
Family  Housing  (MFH)  influenced  the  Air  Force  member  to 
separate? 

3.  What  relationship  can  be  established  between 
existing  retention  data  and  MFH  improvement  project  data. 

4.  What  other  quality  of  life  issues  affect  the  Air 
Force  member's  decision  to  separate?  How  strong  is  the 
influence  of  each  factor? 

5.  What  relationship  does  the  literature  report 
between  quality  housing  and  retention? 

Background  on  Specific  Probl em 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  states  that  the 

"primary  objective  of  DOD's  Family  Housing  Program  is  to 

assure  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  dependents  are 

suitably  housed"  (USGAO,  1979:1).  At  the  same  time,  the 

Defense  Department  does  not  provide  on-base  housing  for  all 

members  with  dependents.  The  aim  is: 

.  .  .  to  rely  upon  the  communities  near  military 

installations  as  the  primary  source  of  housing  for 
military  families  and  to  construct  on-base  housing 
only  when  the  community  cannot  provide  suitable 
housing  to  meet  the  military's  needs.  (USGAO, 

1979:3) 

Currently  the  US  Air  Force  has  a  total  of  approximately 
375,000  families,  of  which,  150,000  are  housed  in  Military 
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Family  Housing.  At  any  given  time  approximately  48,000 
families  are  on  the  waiting  lists  for  MFH.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  Air  Force,  there  is 
an  annual  turn-over  (change  of  occupancy)  of  59,000  units 
(Lavery,  1989). 

Realizing  that  the  housing  units  for  all  military 
services  must  be  maintained,  repaired,  upgraded,  and  in  some 
cases,  units  added,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  "$3,122,744,000  for  family  housing  construction  and 
operations  and  maintenance"  (101st  Congress,  1989:38)  for  FY 
90.  The  committee  stated  it  "believes  that  the  services 
must  place  a  high  priority  on  providing  adequate  housing  for 
military  families"  (101st  Congress,  1989:38).  Out  of  this 
tremendous  total,  the  Air  Force  share  is  $894.8  Million, 
which  is  $121.1  Million  below  the  budget  request.  Of  the 
Air  Force  share,  $129.0  Million  is  for  new  construction. 

The  remainder  is  for  operations,  maintenance,  and  leases 
(101st  Congress,  1989:41-42). 

As  the  services  place  more  emphasis  on  retention,  the 
number  of  possible  factors  effecting  retention  are 
increasing.  One  area  which  has  not  been  adequately  explored 
yet  is  the  effect  of  the  family  on  a  service  member's  career 
intention.  A  1978  Air  University  Review  article  put  it  this 
way : 

No  systematic,  comprehensive  effort  has  been  made 
to  study  the  host  cf  assumptions,  issues,  and 
policies  of  the  military  system  that  impinges  on 
the  lives  of  career-motivated  service  members, 
including  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  from 
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all  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  collectively 
referred  to  in  this  article  as  "the  military 
family."  It  appears  now  that  such  an  effort 
should  be  made  in  view  of  the  increasing  evidence 
that  the  family  does  influence  the  well-being, 
performance,  and  retention  of  the  service  member 
and  thus  affects  the  overall  functioning  of  the 
military  system.  (McCubbin,  1978:47) 

The  authors  of  the  above  study  further  state  that  several 

changes  in  policies  "appear  to  have  undesirable  consequences 

for  family  life,  and  thus  for  morale,  recruitment,  and 

retention  of  high-quality  personnel."  Among  the  items 

listed  as  having  an  adverse  effect  on  military  members,  and 

their  families,  is  the  cut-back  in  low-cost  (military) 

housing  (McCubbin,  1978:50). 

Several  studies  published  since  the  above  article 

support  its  authors'  claims.  In  1979,  a  Navy  survey  of 

families  reported  20  percent  of  the  sample  rated  four  areas 

"as  serious  family  problems:  adequate  housing,  sufficient 

time  for  family,  relocation,  and  family  separation  due  to 

sea  duty"  (Farkas,  1982:vii).  Similarly,  in  1985,  an  Army 

survey  of  servicemen  in  Europe  revealed  five  factors 

considered  "significant  in  explaining  satisfaction  with 

family  life.  These  are  economic  security,  socioeconomics, 

psychological -physical  well-being,  housing,  and  cultural 

adjustment  skills"  (Lakhani,  1985:vii).  The  Air  Force 

surveyed  spouses  in  1986  and  determined  that  families  lived 

off-base  for  three  reasons:  (1)  not  eligible  for  base 

housing,  (2)  perceived  base  housing  as  bad,  or  (3)  bought 

off-base  housing  for  investment  purposes.  In  the  first  two 
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cases,  the  study  further  found  that  these  spouses  did  not 
identify  (or  demonstrate  close  ties)  with  the  military.  The 
third  group,  however,  identified  significantly  higher  with 
the  Air  Force.  Members  and  spouses  identifying  closely  with 
the  military  are  more  likely  to  support  the  organization  and 
to  remain  in  the  organization  (Kringer,  1986:38-40).  And, 
finally,  a  1984  survey  of  military  members  living  overseas 
found  that  of  all  aspects  of  military  life,  "family  housing 
was  most  often  chosen  as  the  area  needing  improvement" 

(Molof  and  others,  1985:iii).  "Fifty  seven  percent  said 
their  living  conditions  affected  their  job  performance. 

About  41  percent  said  living  conditions  affected  their 
military  career  intentions"  (Lawson  and  others,  1987  :ix),. 

Military  members  and  spouses  stationed  in  Hawaii  were 
surveyed  in  1985  and  again  in  1987  about  their  attitudes  on 
Military  Housing.  There  were  several  interesting  findings. 
In  1985  and  1987,  42  percent  preferred  military  housing  over 
civilian.  The  later  survey  reported  that  70  percent  of 
service  members  and  67  percent  of  spouses  were  satisfied 
with  their  housing  units  (these  figures  were  just  slightly 
better  than  in  1985).  A  10  percent  improvement  was  realized 
between  the  1985  and  1987  surveys  in  the  number  of 
respondents  who  perceived  positive  effects  on  their  job 
performance  from  their  living  conditions.  And  finally, 
those  who  obviously  preferred  military  housing  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  their  housing  situation 
than  those  who  felt  they  had  no  choice  in  their  selection  of 
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military  housing  due  to  the  high  civilian  housing  costs 

(Lawson  and  others,  1987:v-vi). 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  convinced  of  the 

importance  of  military  housing  as  a  motivator  of  service 

persons  to  remain  in  the  military  and  perform  their  jobs 

effectively.  For  instance,  Congressman  Mickey  Edwards, 

member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Military 

Construction,  recently  stated: 

Our  position  is  to  strengthen,  wherever  possible, 
the  sense  of  security  and  the  comfort  of  the 
service  man  and  woman,  especially  in  the  housing 
area.  Service  people  are  the  basic  component  of 
our  national  security.  Good  housing  is  an 
investment  in  morale  and  readiness.  (Delaney, 

1989:6) 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  focused  on  the  problem  of  supporting  the 
Air  Force  assertion  that  MFH  improvements  lead  to  better 
retention.  Service  members  are  influenced  in  their 
decisions  by  a  number  of  factors.  As  more  research  is  done, 
evidence  mounts  to  support  the  claim  that  the  family  and 
quality  of  life  are  very  strong  influences  on  these 
decisions.  As  stated  above,  leadership  in  the  Air  Force, 
Defense  Department,  and  Congress  is  aware  of  these  strong 
family  influences.  These  leaders  are  interested  in  being 
able  to  capitalize  on  these  family  influences,  thereby 
improving  retention  in  the  military  services.  The  following 
chapter  will  provide  the  methodology  for  demonstrating  this 
influence  on  retention  decisions  due  to  family  housing 
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improvements.  This  study  focused  on  the  Air  Force  member's 
satisfaction  with  housing  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  spouse 
with  housing  and  how  these  two  items  are  associated  with  a 
member's  intent  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  or  separate  from 
the  service. 
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II .  LITERATURE  REV I EW 

Background  on  Mi 1 itarv  Fami 1 v  Housing 

Unger,  in  her  study  of  Navy  housing,  outlines  the 
transition  of  military  housing.  She  states  that  support  for 
military  family  housing  started  in  the  1800s,  however,  the 
requirement  was  small.  A  large,  increased  need  came  about 
following  World  War  II,  as  the  number  of  families  connected 
with  the  military  increased.  Congress  responded  by  funding 
large  amounts  of  military  housing  units  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  (Unger,  1984:1-2).  In  the  "Department  of  Defense 
Survey  of  Living  Conditions  Overseas,  1984,"  the  authors 
point  out  that  the  military  has  continued  to  evolve 
throughout  the  years.  With  the  advent  of  the  all  volunteer 
force,  the  number  of  military  families  dramatically 
increased.  The  military  now  has  more  married  members  and 
more  single  parents  than  before.  The  vast  majority  of 
career  military  members  are  now  married.  In  addition,  one 
group  which  used  to  be  almost  exclusively  housed  in  barracks 
(dormitories  or  unaccompanied  enlisted  housing)  was  the  E~4 
(and  below)  with  less  than  two  years  of  service.  Now  at 
least  one  fourth  of  this  group  is  married  (Lawson  and 
others ,  1985:1). 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not,  however,  try  to 
provide  military  housing  (government  owned  or  leased)  for 
all  eligible  members.  The  DOD  policy  relies  on  the  local 
community  to  provide  private  housing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
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the  military  population.  Congress  has  limited  the  DOD  to 

providing  housing  only  for  needs  in  excess  of  the  local 

community's  ability  to  provide  adequate  housing.  In  some 

cases.  Congress  has  permitted  additional  military  housing  in 

high  cost  or  remote  areas  (GAO,  1987:6).  As  Unger  points 

out,  the  desire  of  DOD,  as  well  as  that  of  the  military 

member,  is  to  find  adequate,  wel 1 -maintained  housing  for  the 

military  family.  The  specific  criteria  stated  are: 

.  .  .  dwelling  units  which  are  safe,  decent, 

sanitary,  located  in  a  healthy  environment,  priced 
within  the  maximum  allowable  housing  cost  (MAHC) 
of  the  applicant  including  utilities,  contain  the 
number  of  bedrooms  for  which  the  applicant  is 
entitled,  within  the  prescribed  community 
distance,  and  available  without  discrimination. 

(Unger,  1984:3) 

Since  the  military  cannot  provide  on-base  or  locally  leased 
housing  for  all  of  its  members,  some  will  rent  locally  and 
some  will  choose  to  buy  a  home.  When  military  members  are 
not  housed  in  Military  Family  Housing  (MFH) ,  they  receive  a 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ),  granted  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  BAQ  is  a  set  amount  of  money 
based  on  the  rank  of  the  military  member  and  whether  or  not 
he/she  has  dependents.  To  augment  this  BAQ  in  high  cost 
areas,  Congress  has  approved  a  Variable  Housing  Allowance 
(VHA) .  The  VHA  is  determined,  not  only  by  rank  and 
dependents,  but  also  on  the  cost  of  housing  in  the  local 
area  to  which  the  member  is  assigned.  Finally,  the  military 
member  assigned  overseas,  may  qualify  for  an  Overseas 
Housing  Allowance  (OHA).  Like  the  VHA,  the  amount  of  the 
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OHA  is  based  on  the  member's  rank,  dependent  status,  and 
geographic  location  (GAO,  1986:7). 

Shortfalls  of  housing  in  a  given  area  must  be  justified 
and  supported  before  Congress.  The  first  step  in  this 
process  is  the  Housing  Survey.  This  survey  is  performed  by 
each  military  installation,  taking  into  account  the  MFH  and 
local  (civilian)  housing  (Unger,  1984:7-11).  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense ,  July  1987: 

The  family  housing  survey,  which  helps  determine 
military  family  housing  needs,  relies  on  three 
major  sources: 

-  information  from  higher  commands  on  personnel 
strengths  and  changes  expected  in  future  years  at 
the  installation; 

-  responses  to  housing  survey  questionnaires 
regarding  military  family  housing  requirements, 
current  housing  conditions,  and  housing 
preferences  of  individual  service  members  (this 
survey  involves  a  statistical  sample  of 
individuals  eligible  to  live  off-base);  and 

-  data  on  community  rental  assets--either  vacant, 
under  construction,  or  firmly  pi anned--that  are 
available  for  military  family  use  (community 
rental  housing  is  identified  by  installation 
housing  officials  using  various  community  sources, 
including  newspapers,  mul tipi e- 1 isting  services, 
building  permit  offices,  local  builders' 
associations,  and  major  realtors;  and  the 
supporting  community  is  defined  as  housing  within 
a  one-way,  60-minute  commute  of  the  installation). 

(GAO,  1987:7) 

All  of  the  information  gained  from  these  sources  is  sent  to 
the  Naval  Facilities  Systems  Office  at  Port  Hueneme, 
California.  There  the  information  is  formulated  into  two 
reports  for  each  installation.  The  first  report  represents 
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the  current  housing  situation  at  that  installation.  The 
second  establishes  a  five-year  projected  family  housing 
requirements  plan.  Once  these  reports  are  reviewed  and 
validated  by  the  affected  installation,  they  become  the 
justification  for  requesting  additional  housing  through  the 
Congress  (GAO,  1987:7-8). 

Military  housing  projects  are  part  of  the  MILCON 
(MILitary  CONstruction)  Program.  All  MILCON  projects  must 
go  before  Congress  for  appropriation  and  authorization. 

That  is.  Congress  agrees  to  the  need  for  the  project  and 
gives  permission  to  spend  the  monies  to  acquire  it.  This 
process  is  long  and  tedious.  Normally,  it  takes  about  five 
years  -from  identification  of  the  project  to  the  end  of 
construction  (Buckingham,  1989:13-16).  As  Unger  points  out, 
this  lag  from  concept  (or  need  identification)  to  reality 
(need  satisfaction)  is  often  longer  than  just  the  "normal" 
five  years.  Since  budgets  are  tight,  and  these  housing 
projects  must  compete  with  mission  programs  for  limited 
funds,  MFH  projects  may  not  be  authorized  or  appropriated. 
Both  actions  are  required,  however,  before  the  project  can 
proceed  (Unger,  1984:21-23). 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  ( PCS ) 

One  unique  facet  of  military  life  is  the  PCS,  The 
military  member  and  his/her  family  must  pack  up  and  move  to 
a  new  location.  This  is  often  a  time  of  heightened  tension 
for  the  whole  family.  As  Burgess  points  out  in  his  work, 
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"The  Housing  Dilemma  --  Should  the  Air  Force  Do  More?,"  it 
is  also  a  time  of  financial  concern  and  uncertainty  for  the 
military  homeowner.  In  the  civilian  world,  most  employees 
can  refuse  a  move  which  will  hurt  them  financially.  In  some 
cases,  the  civilian  companies  make  monetary  concessions  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  move.  Companies  may  buy  the 
employee's  house;  reimburse  the  employee  for  a  loss  suffered 
on  the  sale  of  a  home;  or  supplement  the  employee’s  salary 
to  help  him/her  afford  a  comparable  home  in  the  new  area 
( Burges ,  1983:1-4). 

Another  aspect  of  PCS  is  the  affect  on  the  rental  units 
m  the  community  near  the  base  and  on  the  MFH  units  too. 

The -military  member  typically  has  assignments  of  two  or 
three  years,  requiring  a  higher  turnover  rate  for  housing 
near  or  on  a  military  installation.  This  not  only  increases 
the  maintenance  and  repair  burden,  but  also  may  discourage 
civilian  sources  of  construction  from  building  near  the 
installation  (Unger,  1984:19-20). 

Attitudes  Concerning  Faci 1 i t les 

Unger  points  out  that  the  military  strives  to  provide 
needed  housing  based  on  the  documented  needs  of  its  members 
and  their  families.  Military  leaders  are  striving  to 
improve  the  "quality  of  life"  of  its  members.  "Quality  of 
life  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  is  used  as  a  means  of 
-iaproving  mcraie  and  retention"  (Unger,  1984:4-5  ).  Mr  Bob 
5 1 u..e ,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
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(Installations),  states  that  excellent  facilities  have  a 
very  positive  effect  on  the  personnel  living  and  working  in 
them.  He  asserts  teat  this  positive  effect  is  revealed  in 
improved  "enthusiasm,  pride,  and  creativity"  (Stone, 
1935:13).  Bell  did  a  longitudinal  study  of  England  AFB ,  LA 
10  determine  the  effects  of  facility  improvement  on  the 
personnel  assigned  there.  He  found  that  the  individuals 
surveyed  increased  their  image  of  the  base  due  to  she  work 
being  done  to  improve  the  facilities  located  on  the  base. 
Interestingly,  he  reported  that  individuals  were  just  as 
impressed  that  something  was  being  done  as  they  were  about 
the  quality  of  the  final  product.  Frr.m  his  study,  the  most 
important  quality  of  life  building  on  the  base  proved  to  be 
the  work  place.  The  second  was  the  member’s  living  place 
(Bell,  1989:218-219). 

The  DOD  surveyed  living  conditions  overseas  in  1984 
using  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center. 
When  military  members  were  asked  to  list  their  most  serious 
problems,  the  top  two  selected  (across  military  services  and 
across  countries  of  assignment)  were  permanent  housing  and 
initial  housing  costs.  Even  more  significant  is  that  the 
individuals  who  selected  permanent  housing  as  a  serious 
P  r  ob  1  err. : 

.  .  .also  had  more  negative  assessments  of  the 

effects  of  living  conditions  on  30b  performance, 
career  intentions,  and  willingness  to  choose  the 
present  assignment  again.  (Lawson  and  others, 

1985 : 450-452 ) 
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Because  of  the  concern  about  the  effects  of  living 
conditions  on  the  employee,  Miller  examined  alternative 
types  of  family  housing  and  studied  the  relationship  of  each 
typ  e  with  health,  social  problems,  volunteerism, 
relationships  with  neighbors,  family  relations,  self- 
evaluation,  and  satisfaction  with  housing.  His  survey 
instrument,  developed  at  the  US  Army  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  was  distributed  to  1106 
residents  of  MFH  in  five  US  Army  in  Europe  (USAREUR) 
communities.  The  housing  styles  were:  (1)  single  family 
attached  (duplexes  and  row  houses),  (2)  multi-family  low 
rises  (stairwells  and  three  or  four  story  walk-ups),  and  (4) 
multi-family  high-rises  (over  eight  story,  elevator 
buildings)  (Miller,  1984:8-9).  His  findings  included  the 
following:  The  single  family  attached  housing  demonstrated 

the  most  positive  results.  Residents  in  this  style  had 
fewer  visits  to  the  hospital;  experienced  less  stress;  and 
reported  fewer  problems  with  neighbors,  drugs  or  alcohol 
abuse,  crimes  against  property,  family  problems,  and 
physical  aggression.  This  group  was  also  more  satisfied 
wish  their  housing  than  any  other  group.  Residents  of  three 
story  buildings  reported  better  results  in  all  categories 
t..an  those  in  four  story  buildings.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  residents  of  the  high  rise  buildings  rated  the  poorest 
all  categories.  In  addition,  these  residents  rated  their 
satisfaction  the  lowest  by  far  than  any  other  group  (Miller, 
_ 1 3  -i  :  13-71)  . 
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When  examining  living  conditions  on  the  post  versus 
living  conditions  off  of  the  post;  only  one  style  of  housing 
was  comparable.  That  was  the  multi-family  low  rise 
building.  In  these  similar  facilities,  family  health  and 
hospitalisation,  crimes  against  property,  family  problems, 
and  aggression  in  the  building  were  worse  for  those  living 
on-post  than  for  those  living  off-post.  However,  the 
overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  housing  did  not  differ 
for  those  on  the  post  versus  those  off  the  post  (Miller, 

•  -  c  •<  •  ^  —  -7  \ 

Housing  Satisfaction  and  Retention 

In  this  day  of  reduced  military  budgets,  the  DOD  must 
be  more  concerned  with  saving  precious  defense  dollars.  The 
retention  of  trained  and  experienced  personnel  is  one  of  the 
possible  areas  of  such  savings.  Capt  Kline,  in  his  1988 
thesis,  stated  that  about  42  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
goes  for  manpower  needs.  A  goodly  portion  is  spent  on  the 
recruiting,  training,  and  retraining  of  personnel.  While 
some  recruiting,  training,  and  retraining  will  always  be 
required,  the  military  services  must  strive  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  between  accessions  of  new  personnel  and 
retention  of  trained  and/or  fully  qualified  personnel 
(Kline,  1983:1-2). 

LT  Lempe,  in  his  1989  thesis,  pointed  out  several 
factors  which  may  make  retention  a  harder  proposition  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  first  of  these  is 
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.he  reduced  defense  budget.  Not  only  does  the  reduction  in 
budget  cause  reductions  in  personnel  strengths,  it  also 
necessitates  fewer  and/or  lesser  bonuses  for  critical 
specialties  and  may  even  affect  pay  for  all  personnel.  The 
second  factor  which  could  influence  retention  is  the 
civilian  economy.  If  the  American  economy  grows  the  job 
opportunities  in  the  civilian  sector  will  increase. 
Historically,  the  best  recruitment  and  retention  rates  are 
realized  by  the  military  services  during  times  of  relatively 
large  unemployment  in  the  civilian  sector.  This  situation 
will  also  cause  an  increase  in  the  competition  between  the 
military  services  for  the  more  qualified  recruits.  The 
final  factor  he  identifies  is  the  reduced  youth  population 
of  the  future.  He  sites  the  US  Census  Bureau  projections 
that  "the  number  of  17  to  21  year  old  males  will  decline 
from  a  peak  of  10.3  million  in  1973  to  8.4  million  in  1594. 
a  decrease  of  24  percent"  (Lempe,  1989:6).  This  population 
reduction  will  make  recruitment  even  more  difficult; 
especially  in  light  of  the  competition  between  the  services 
and  competition  from  the  civilian  sector  for  this  reduced 
manpower  resource  (Lempe,  1989:1-6). 

Chapman  B.  Cox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel),  "believes  that  concern  for  the 
quality  of  life  of  Department  of  Defense  employees  pays  off 
*n  retention,  increased  morale,  and  productivity"  (Kline, 
1953:2;.  Mr  Stone,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Instal iations ) ,  believes  that  quality  of  life  is  related  to 
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the  facilities  in  which  military  personnel  live  and  work. 

He  soates: 

Facility  investment  is  critical,  we  can't  afford 
not  to  invest  more.  Obsolete  facilities  are 
expensive  because  they  cost  us  productivity, 
quality,  and  pride--which  means  reduced  mission 
capabi 1 ity . 

Industry  invests  about  three  times  as  much, 
proportionally,  as  DOD .  Major  companies,  like 
AT&T,  Dupont,  Exxon,  IBM,  ITT,  Pepsico,  USX,  and 
Xerox,  invest  in  quality  facilities  to  get  and 
keep  the  best  people,  to  get  the  best  from  their 
people,  and  to  accomplish  their  missions  better. 

These  companies  know  that  quality  facilities  repay 
their  cost  m  the  quality  of  work  done  by  people 
who  use  them.  (Stone,  1989:18). 

Many  of  the  studies  reviewed  for  this  paper  supported 
the  claims  of  the  two  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
■  above) .  These  studies  tied  satisfaction  of  housing  to  30 b 
satisfaction,  retention,  and/or  perceived  quality  of  life. 
Some  of  the  findings  follow. 

In  a  USAREUR  study  of  over  1000  married  service  members 
and  their  spouses  stationed  in  seven  Army  communities  m 
Germany,  the  researchers  identified  several  factors  which 
were  statistically  significant  in  their  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  member  or  the  spouse.  Where  the 
member  is  concerned,  the  variable"  Housing  and  Family  Size" 
explained  over  2  percent  of  the  total  variance,  or  13 
percent  of  the  unexplained  variance.  For  the  spouse,  the 
variable  "Housing"  accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  total 
variance.  Spouses  were  unhappy  about  their  wait  for 
military  housing  and  officer  spouses  were  not  pleased  with 
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the  housing  to  which  they  were  assigned  --  expectations  were 

not  being  met  (Lakhani  and  Grafton,  1985:2-8). 

From  the  Survey  of  Living  Conditions  Overseas,  1984, 

Volume  i :  Management  Report,  the  authors  state: 

Over  half  the  respondents  said  that  living 
conditions  affected  their  job  performance,  and  41 
percent  said  they  affected  career  intentions. 

Most  of  those  who  perceived  effects  said  they  were 
negative,  but  positive  effects  of  living 
conditions  were  also  reported.  (Molof  and  others, 
1985:31) 

There  was  agreement  across  all  countries  and  services  that 

military  housing  needed  improvement  also. 

There  was  very  strong  consensus  that  family 
housing  is  in  need  of  construction,  leasing, 
expansion,  or  renovation  to  improve  living 
conditions  overseas.  About  63  percent  of  the 
sample  selected  it  among  th.e  four  most  important 
areas.  Family  housing  was  selected  25  percent 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the  next  most 
frequently  selected  areas.  In  all  12 
country/ Service  groups,  40  percent  or  more 
selected  family  housing.  (Molof  and  others, 

1985:24) 

In  Volume  2:  Results  of  this  study,  the  authors  say  that 

the  type  of  residence  had  a  statistically  significant 

relationship  with  "perceived  effects  of  living  conditions  on 

both  job  performance  and  military  career  intentions"  (Lawson 

and  others,  1985:456).  Satisfaction  was  slightly  higher  for 

military-owned  housing  than  for  leased  housing,  or  various 

types  of  economy  housing.  The  authors  conclude  that: 

Satisfaction  with  the  residence  appears  to  be  an 
important  component  of  the  living  conditions  and 
is  perceived  to  influence  job  performance, 
military  career  intentions,  and  willingness  to 
choose  the  present  assignment  again.  (Lawson  and 
others,  1935:453) 
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In  the  Attitude  Survey  of  Military  Housing  Residents, 

Hawaii  19S7,  the  authors  also  tie  housing  to  career 

intention  and  job  satisfaction.  Key  factors  noted  in  the 

member  or  spouse's  satisfaction  with  housing  included: 

housing  unit  size,  space  requirements,  work  performed  by 

maintenance  and  repair  personnel ,  maintenance 

responsiveness,  and  accessibility  to  playgrounds.  The 

report  goes  further  to  state: 

This  association  seems  to  suggest  that  the  more 
satisfactory  the  situation  in  which  service 
members  leave  their  families  every  day,  the  more 
they  focus  on  their  jobs  and  the  more  likely  they 
may  be  to  continue  considering  the  military  as  a 
career.  (Lawson  and  others,  1987:46) 

In  1987,  the  US  Army  surveyed  spouses  of  Army  overseas 
and  in  the  CONUS.  The ‘spouses  returned  over  2200  comments 
sheets  containing  more  than  10,000  comments.  Of  the  total, 
81  percent  of  the  comments  were  negative.  When  lumped  into 
categories,  three  major  categories  were  identified  to 
account  for  all  responses.  These  were:  (1)  ineffective 
communication  or  information  dissemination,  (2)  attitudes  of 
service  personnel  viewed  as  negative  (medical,  housing, 
commissary /PX ,  and  Civilian  Personnel  Office),  and  (3)  a 
positive  view  of  the  military  life  in  general  (Rosenberg  and 
Vuozzo,  1989:i-iii).  When  analyzing  the  comments  specific 
to  the  housing  on-post,  the  area  totals  for  the  comments 
were:  Availability  200  (98  percent  negative),  Quality  and/or 
Maintenance  224  (39  percent  negative).  Post  Community  46  (87 
percent  negative).  Attitudes  of  Personnel  52  (96  percent 


•c?u;;ve) ,  and  Other  14  (86  percent  negative).  The  authors 
report : 

The  major  sources  of  criticism  in  this  area  relate 
to  quality  and  availability  of  on-post  housing. 
Comments  regarding  quality  focus  on  units  that  are 
too  small  for  the  family;  inadequate  storage  space 
or  ether  facilities;  failure  or  delay  in  making 
necessary  repairs  or  in  general  maintenance  of  the 
unit,  such  as  painting.  (Rosenberg  and  Vuozzo, 
1989:25) 

For  off-post  housing  the  comments  were  far  fewer.  The 
ratals  were  as  follows:  Availability  7  (71  percent 
negative) ,  Quality  23  (83  percent  negative).  Community  10 
(90  percent  negative),  Cost  81  (100  percent  negative), 
Distance  to  Post  44  (100  percent  negative),  and  Other  3  (1C 


percent  negative.  Rent  costs  for  off-post  housing  topped 
this  area.  This  problem  was  noted  more  overseas  than  in  th 
CONUS.  The  second  area  of  concern  was  the  feeling  by 
spouses  living  off-post  that  they  were  too  far  from  medical 
facilities,  commissary,  PX,  and  the  like  (Rosenberg  and 
Vuozzo,  1989:27).  When  contrasting  those  living  overseas 
with  spouses  in  the  CONUS,  the  authors  found: 


The  only  area  in  which  CONUS  respondents  are  more 
negative  than  overseas  spouses  is  that  of  off-post 
housing  with  availability,  quality,  and  community 
showing  more  negative  responses  proportionately. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  results  except 
possibiy  in  terms  of  expectations,  i.e.,  U.S. 
respondents  may  express  more  negative  sentiments 
because  they  expect  high  quality  post  housing. 
(Rosenberg  and  Vuozzo,  1939:49) 

Although  not  related  to  housing,  another  study  did 
evaluate  the  attitudes  of  spouses  and  families  with  their 
effect  on  the  military  member.  Dansby  in  a  study  of  the 
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part  USAF  Spouse  Survey  (AFSS)  and  the  revised  USAF  Family 

Survey  ( AFFS )  used  regression  models  to  study  the  Air  Force 

member’s  career  intent  and  job  attitudes  by  using  items  from 

the  spouse  and/or  family  as  predictor  variables  (Lee, 

1986:638).  In  his  final  discussion,  Dansby  says: 

Although  the  nature  and  directionality  of  the 
relationships  between  family  and  work  have  not 
been  fully  determined,  the  development  of  the  Air 
Force  Family  Survey  appears  to  have  considerable 
promise  for  investigating  the  family  side  of  the 
equation.  The  Family  Survey  has  a  factor 
structure  that  includes  a  number  of  variables  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  family  development 
literature,  including:  the  perceived 
stressfulness  of  Air  Force  life  for  the  family; 
marital  satisfaction;  the  spouse's  career 
orientation,  gender  role  orientation,  independence 
and  social  isolation;  and  the  family’s  level  of 
cohesion  and  help-seeking  attitudes.  None  of 
these  variables  is  included  on  the  Spouse  Survey. 

The  AFFS  also  permits  one  to  determine  a  family’s 
life  cycle  stage.  Results  in  the  current  study  of 
significant  unique  AFFS  predictors  of  the  Air 
Force  member's  career  intent  show  that  several  of 
these  family  variables  do  indeed  relate 
significantly  to  important  work  experiences.  (Lee, 
1936:642) 

In  an  article  for  Air  University  Review,  the  authors 

predict  problems  with  the  current  policy  in  the  military  to 

cut  people  programs  and  benefits.  They  also  recognize  the 

new-found  importance  of  the  family  in  the  military  member's 

career  intentions  and  job  satisfaction.  Their  advice  is: 

Within  the  context  of  an  emerging  occupational 
model  of  military  service,  increasingly  composed 
of  married  service  members,  several  current  and 
projected  policies  appear  to  have  especially 
undesirable  consequences  for  family  life,  and 
thus,  for  the  morale,  recruitment,  and  retention 
or  high-quality  personnel.  For  example,  cutbacks 
m  programs  providing  subsidized  commissaries, 
low-cost  housing,  family  health  care  at  military 
facilities,  and  supplemental  services  through  the 
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Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  are  certain  to  affect 
negatively  those  family-oriented  persons 
considering  the  military  service  as  a  career. 

(McCubbin,  1973:50) 

Cone  1 u sion 

The  literature  supports  the  need  to  evaluate  all 
possible  factors  which  may  influence  an  individual's 
decision  to  remain  on  active  duty  with  the  military  or 
separate  from  the  military.  While  some  turn  over  in 
personnel  is  necessary,  the  military  needs  to  have  the 
option  to  recruit  and  keep  the  high  quality  people.  To  do 
so,  the  military  must  entice  the  military  member  to  want  to 

remain  in  the  service.  The  family,  spouse,  home,  and 

% 

quality  of  life,  e’ach  seems  to  have  an  effect.  No  study  was 
found,  however,  which  established  a  statistical  link  between 
a  military  member’s  satisfaction  with  housing  and  the 
member's  intent  to  remain  in  the  military.  Likewise  with 
the  spouse,  no  study  statistically  linked  his/her 
satisfaction  with  housing  and  the  member's  intention  to 
remain  in  the  military. 
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III.  Methodol ogy 


Introduction 

This  research  was  an  analysis  of  survey  data,  drawing 
inferences  concerning  military  family  housing  (MFH)  and 
career  intentions.  A  survey  instrument  was  developed  to 
ascertain  two  basic  pieces  of  information:  (1)  current 
career  intention  and  (2)  present  attitude  toward  housing. 
This  chapter  describes  the  process  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  methods  used. 

Particular  Method 

This  research  developed  a  survey  instrument  to  obtain 
ordinal  and  interval  level  data  from  Air  Force  members. 

These  data  were  used  to  relate  the  individual's  intent  'to 
remain  in  the  USAF  with  his/her  satisfaction  with  MFH.  In 
addition,  many  factors  of  the  housing  units  and  housing 
community  were  evaluated  to  determine  which  factors 
contributed  most  to  an  individual's 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction  with  MFH. 

Several  incremental  actions  were  required  for  this 
research.  The  steps  taken  are  listed  below: 

•  1 )  An  intensive  literature  search  was  performed  . 

This  effort  concentrated  on  two  things:  (a)  To  determine  if 
_ elated  research  existed  on  this  subject,  and  if  so,  how  it 
supported  or  conflicted  with  this  research's  hypotheses;  and 
tb)  these  sources  were  reviewed  to  better  define  the 
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research  problem  and  provide  an  adequate  background  for  the 
probi em. 

(2)  A  survey  instrument  was  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  AFIT  faculty  and  benefit  of  past  research 
efforts. 

(a)  Advantages  of  surveys:  Surveys  are  less 
expensive  than  interviews.  Questionnaires  provide  a 
standardized  wording,  standardized  ordering  of  questions, 
standardized  recording  format,  and  insure  uniformity  of 
measurement  from  one  occasion  to  another.  Questionnaires 
give  confidence  of  anonymity,  therefore,  achieve  a  freer 
expression  of  feelings.  They  also  eliminate  a  feeling  of 
time  pressure  to  respond  (Selitiz,  19.64:235-240).  In  his 
work  Business  Research  Methods,  Emory  also  provides  several 
strengths  of  the  survey  method.  As  with  the  early 
reference,  he  states  surveys  are  "more  efficient  and 
economical  than  observation"  (Emory,  1985:158)  by  the 
researcher.  He  further  points  out  that  surveying  is  often 
the  only  way  to  discover  information  about  the  past.  He 
also  adds  that  a  questioning  format,  such  as  a  survey,  is 
one  of  the  few  ways  to  gain  insight  into  attitudes  and 
opinions  (Emory,  1985:158). 

(b)  Disadvantages:  The  responses  obtained  from 
surveys  are  not  researcher  observed  data.  The  strongest 
type  of  evidence  is  actual  researcher  observed.  Survey 
research  makes  the  researcher  dependent  on  the  observations, 
feelings,  or  thoughts  of  another  party,  thereby  weakening 
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trie  filial  results.  In  addition,  question  forms  are  often 
perceived  as  impersonal  and  can  confuse  the  responder.  As  a 
result,  answers  may  not  be  fully  developed  or  well  thought 
out.  An  interview  allows  the  interviewer  to  probe  more 
thoroughly,  seek  a  better  defined  answer,  and  better  clarify 
a  question  for  the  responder.  Standardized  wording,  which 
can  be  a  strength,  can  also  cause  confusion  of  the 
respondents,  since  words  have  different  meanings  for 
different  people  (Selltiz,  1964:235-240).  Emory  provides 
three  weakness  of  the  surveying  method.  They  are:  (a)  "The 
maior  weakness  is  that  the  quality  of  information  secured 
depends  heavily  on  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
respondents  to  cooperate."  .(b)  "Even  if  respondents  do 
participate,  they  may  not  have  the  knowledge  sought,  or  even 
have  an  opinion  cm  the  topic  of  concern."  (c)  "Another 
problem  is  that  a  respondent  may  interpret  a  question  or 
concept  differently  from  what  was  intended  by  the 
researcher"  (Emory,  1985:158-159). 

(3,  AFMPC  and  AFIT  approved  the  survey.  AFMPC  also 
approved  the  sample  size  and  provided  mailing  labels  for  a 
-undcm  sample  of  Air  Force  members. 

(4)  These  surveys  were  then  distributed  and  the  results 
were  collected  and  tabulated. 

(5)  Statistical  analyses  were  performed  on  the  results 
using  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  program. 
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{ 5 j  Conclusions  were  drawn  and  recommendations  mace. 
This  will  be  done  by  carefully  analyzing  all  of  the 
literature,  respondents'  comments,  and  survey  results. 

Correlational  Anal ysis 

Most  research  is  correlational  analysis.  It  is  the 
predominant  type  in  management  fields.  Experimental 
research  is  very  much  in  the  minority  in  management. 
Experimental  research  involves  manipulation  of  an 
independent  variable  to  study  the  affects  on  a  dependent 
variable.  Correlational  research  involves  no  manipulation 
variables.  Instead,  it  is  usually  cross-sectional  (one- 
point  in  time  or  "snap-shot")  of  many  variables  (Steel, 

1990  )  . 

The  "heart  and  soul"  of  science  is  to  find  and  document 
cause  and  effect  relationships.  Experimental  research 
strongly  supports  inferences  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
very  powerful;  allowing  for  determination  of  "Direction  of 
Causality"  in  the  area  of  interest  and  "Strength  of 
Association"  between  two  or  more  variables  ( Steel , 1950 )  . 

Correlational  research  is  not  equipped  to  show 
"Direction  of  Causality."  These  studies  can,  however  tell 
us  now  strongly  related  two  variables  are.  This  is  the 
reason  for  this  type  of  research.  It  does  answer  the  Null 
Case  of  Causality.  That  is:  if  there  is  no  relationship . 
men  there  is  no  cause  (Steel,  1990  ). 
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Correlations  vary  from  -I  to  +1.  Two  things  are 
important  when  determining  these  values.  First  is  the  value 
itself.  The  larger  the  number,  the  stronger  the 
association.  Likewise,  the  smaller  the  number,  the  weaker 
the  association.  A  minus  sign  indicates  an  inverse 
relationship,  while  a  positive  sign  represents  a  direct 
relationship.  The  second  concern  is  to  determine  if  the 
value  calculated  is  significantly  different  from  zero.  A 
correlation  by  itself  does  not  mean  much.  The  value  must  be 
”s ignx f lean t i y  differently"  from  zero  (Steel,  1990). 

Dr  Steel  had  one  other  note  on  correlations,  it 
concerns  the  variance  veing  explained  by  the  r-vaiue.  He 
-sferenced  Daniel  Ozer's  work  on  affect  indicators.  When 
studying  affect  type  indicators,  the  absolute  value  of  r 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  squared  value  of  r  to 
determine  the  amount  of  variance  being  explained.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  survey  research  (Ozer,  1985:307-315). 

Id  Li  IT  V  mr  y  3 

Because  of  the  problems  with  survey  research,  mentioned 
above,  the  most  critical  part  of  the  survey  method  is  the 
construction  of  the  survey  instrument.  Concerning  the 
wording  of  the  questionnaire,  Sudman  and  Bradburn,  m  their 
soon  Asking  Questions,  state  that  existing  questions  should 
used  whenever  possible.  The  testing  process  can  be 

.b; _ tened  since  these  questions  r^ve  already  undergone 

■a..c, ty  and  reliability  scrutiny.  Existing  questions  have 
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stood  the  test  of  time  and  replication.  Consistent  results 
ensure  reliability  (Sudman,  1983:1-15). 

This  study  used  a  questionnaire  which  was  developed 
with  the  help  of  the  AFIT  faculty,  especially  members  adept 
with  turn-over  and  retention  studies,  to  assess  attitudes  of 
military  personnel  relative  to  their  career  intentions  and 
also  their  perceptions  of  military  family  housing.  Where 
possible,  this  questionnaire  used  questions  which  had 
already  been  tested  and  had  shown  reliability  and  validity 
over  time.  Once  developed,  however,  the  questionnaire  was 
reviewed  by  AFIT  faculty  members  and  then  AFMPC  experts  and 
finally  tested  locally  prior  to  distribution  to  the  actual 
respondents  to  help  strengthen  confidence  in  the  survey 
questionnaire . 

The  survey  instrument  was  developed  to  achieve  the 
highest  level  of  data  possible  (ordinal  and  interval).  Then 
appropriate  statistical  testing  was  used  to  make  assertions 
and  draw  conclusions. 

Population  and  Sample 

The  population  of  interest  consisted  of  all  Air  Force 
memoers  who  are  either  married,  have  dependents  residing 
with  them,  or  both.  The  decision  to  restrict  the  population 
in  this  way  was  based  on  the  broad  criteria  for  eligibility 
if  i  esidmg  in  Military  Family  Housing.  While  there  are 
other  restrictions,  the  basic  one  is  that  the  military 
member  must  have  an  authorized  dependent  residing  with 


him/her  to  qualify.  Using  this  criterion,  AFMPC  determined 
a  ratal  population  of  371,451  members.  Of  these  21  percent 
(73,589)  were  officers  and  79  percent  (292,862)  were 
enlisted  (Gandy,  1990). 

Using  the  criteria  found  in  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement  for  determining  sample  size  the 
appropriate  figure  for  a  90  percent  confidence  was 
calculated  to  be  274  total  (58  -  officer  and  216  -  enlisted; 
i McHugh,  1957:136-141).  3ased  on  the  advice  of  AFIT 
instructors,  and  historical  evidence  to  support  about  a  50 
percent  return  rate,  the  requested  sample  size  from  AFMPC 
was  543  (116  -  officer  and  432  -  enlisted).  This  sample 
size  was  approved  by  AFMPC  (Hamilton,  1990). 

AFMPC  randomly  selected  548  Air  Force  individuals  to 
survey.  Those  selected  consisted  of  officer  and  enlisted, 
living  in  the  CONUS,  who:  were  married,  had  dependents 
living  with  them,  or  both.  A  total  of  336  surveys  were 
returned,  for  a  response  rate  of  61.31  percent.  Of  this 
total,  88  were  officers  (75.9  percent  return  rate)  and  248 
were  enlisted  (57.4  percent  return  rate).  Forty-one  of  64 
females  returned  their  surveys  (64.1  percent)  and  292  of  434 
males  returned  their  surveys  (60.3  percent).  Refer  to 
Figure  1  below.  Compared  to  the  desired  sample  size,  the 
response  figures  exceed  the  desired  (calculated)  numbers. 
These  response  figures  provided  a  sufficiently  large  sample 
tu  permit  making  valid  conclusions  concerning  the  population 
if  interest,  with  a  confidence  level  of  90  percent. 
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Figure  1.  Respondents  to  the  Survey 


Survey  Description 

The  measurement  used  for  this  study  was  a  48  item 
questionnaire  (Appendix  A).  Survey  questions  included 
demographic  questions  such  as:  rank,  sex,  marital  status, 
age,  dependents,  and  career  intent.  The  second  set  of 
questions  dealt  with  the  type  of  housing  in  which  the 
military  member  was  currently  residing.  The  intent  was  to 
differentiate  between  those  living  in  on-base  quarters 
versus  those  residing  off-base  in  civilian  dwellings.  The 
final  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  composed  of  questions 
relating  to  the  individual's  satisfaction  with  his/her 
housing.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  was  to  determine 
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both  the  overall  satisfaction  with  housing  and  the  factors 
which  account  for  most  cf  the  variance  in  the  satisfaction 
rating . 

Intent  to  Stay 

The  survey  instrument  asked  individuals  surveyed  to 
indicate  their  intention  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force.  This 
intent  to  stay  is  an  important  indicator  of  future  employee 
turnover.  According  to  Steel  and  Ovalle,  the  variable 
intent  to  stay  is  very  strong.  It  is  much  stronger  than  any 
derived  variable  to  indicate  whether  or  not  an  employee  will 
leave  a  company.  They  state:  "Implicit  in  much  of  the 
recent  research  on  turnover  intent  is  the  belief  that  intent 
represents  the  single  best  predictor  of  turnover"  (Steel  and 
Ovalle,  1984:673).  They  site  Mobley's  model  which  is  the 
"use  of  intention  to  stay/quit  as  the  terminal  cognitive 
step  in  the  decision  making  process”  (Steel  and  Ovalle, 
1934:673).  They  go  on  to  site  several  studies  which  say 
that  job  satisfaction  is  connected  to  turnover  by  the 
person's  intention  to  stay/quit  (Steel  and  Ovalle,  1984:673- 
674)  . 

The  Steel  and  Ovalle  used  a  meta-analysis  of  intentions 
and  turnover  to  evaluate  the  strength  between  the  two. 

Other  predictors  included  with  intentions  were  overall  job 
satisfaction,  work  satisfaction,  and  organizational 
commitment.  Intentions  produced  the  best  results  of  the 
predictors.  They  further  state  that  the  time  span  between 
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the  development  of  the  intent  to  separate  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  behavior  is  also  important.  The  relationship  is  much 
stronger  for  shorter  time  intervals.  Also,  the  strength  of 
this  relationship  between  intent  to  stay/quit  and  turnover 
is  much  stronger  for  military  groups  than  for  civilian 
groups  (Steel  and  Ovalle,  1984:679-682). 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Statistical  Analysis 
System  (SAS,  1985)  on  the  VAX  11/785  computer. 

Descriptive .  Response  frequencies  were  calculated  and 
tabulated  for  the  survey  questions  relating  to  the 
demographic  questions. 

Analytical .  Correlations  and  regressions  were  used  to 
determine  the  relationships  between  (1)  the  individual's 
intent  to  remain  in  the  service  and  his/her  satisfaction 
with  his/her  housing  (further  differentiated  by  MFH  and 
civilian)  and  (2)  the  member's  satisfaction  with  his/her 
housing  unit  and  housing  community  factors  compared  with 
his/her  overall  satisfaction  with  housing. 

Evaluative .  The  comments  of  the  respondents  were 
examined  to  find  common  points  of  dissatisfaction  or 
satisfaction.  These  were  summarized  and  the  entire  comments 
list  included  in  an  appendix. 
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Conclusion 

The  methodology  for  this  study  involved  surveying  Air 
Force  members  and  analyzing  archival  data.  The  first  step 
was  developing  a  survey  instrument,  validating  it  using  the 
advice  of  AFIT  instructors  and  pre-testing  it  locally,  and 
then  distributing  it  through  AFMPC .  Based  on  the  results  of 
both  the  surveys  and  available  historical  data,  conclusions 
pertaining  to  the  Air  Force  claim  were  made,  and 
recommendations  for  further  research  and/or  policy  changes 
were  also  provided. 
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IV .  Anal ysis 


Introduction 

The  analysis  of  the  survey  responses  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  looks  at  the  descriptive  data  of 
the  respondents,  the  second  presents  analytical  statistics 
of  the  responses,  and  the  third  evaluates  the  comments 
provided  by  the  respondents . 

Descriptive  Data 

The  respondents  for  this  study  came  from  all  areas  of 
the  CONUS,  throughout  the  rank  structure,  from  both  sexes, 
and  from  a  wide  age  spread.  For  tables  of  descriptive  data, 
refer  to  Appendix  D.  The  overall  response  rate  for  the 
survey  was  about  61  percent.  Within  specific  groups,  the 
return  rates  were:  officers  75.9  percent,  enlisted  57.4 
percent,  male  60.3  percent  and  female  64.1  percent.  While 
these  return  rates  gives  sufficient  numbers  to  assert  a  90 
percent  confidence,  the  sample  may  not  be  truly  random  at 
this  point.  Even  though  a  40  to  60  percent  return  rate  can 
be  anticipated  for  a  survey,  any  response  less  than  100 
percent  may  alter  the  randomness  of  the  sample  population. 
Based  on  the  evaluation  of  these  data  and  the  representative 
return  rates,  overall  and  within  groupings,  randomness  is 
reasonable  and  will  be  assumed  for  these  analyses. 

For  the  most  part  the  respondents  to  this  survey  intend 
to  stay  in  the  Air  Force  (See  Figure  2).  Of  the  total,  53 
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percent  of  those  responding  intend  to  stay  in  the  Air  Force 
or  have  already  remained  in  the  Air  Force  for  at  least  20 
years.  Another  24  percent  said  they  will  probably  stay  in 
the  service.  Only  10.8  percent  were  either  planning  to  get 
out  or  stated  that  they  will  probably  separate.  The 
remaining  12  percent  were  undecided  about  their  intentions 
at  this  point. 


Respondents  Remaining  in  Service 
Q  l ntend  to  Remain  -  Intend  to  Separate} 


1  2  3  4  5 


Intention  to  flwwal  n  in  Service 


Figure  2.  Respondents  Intending  to  Remain  on  Active  Duty 

Generalizing  to  the  population,  it  should  be 
encouraging  to  the  Air  Force  leadership  to  be  able  to  assert 
that  77  percent  of  its  members  eligible  for  MFH  are  desiring 
to  remain  in  the  military.  On  the  other  hand,  23  percent  of 
its  members  are  either  undecided  about  the  Air  Force  or  have 
definitely  decided  against  the  Air  Force  as  a  career. 
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Similarly,  most  of  the  respondents  and  their  spouses 
were  satisfied  with  their  housing  (See  Figure  3).  Almost  73 


percent  of  the  Air  Force  members  were  at  least  somewhat 
satisfied.  In  addition,  about  67  percent  of  the  spouses 
were  at  least  somewhat  satisfied  with  their  housing.  Very 
few  members  or  spouses  were  undecided  about  their  housing. 
Those  reporting  as  undecided  were  6  percent  and  7  percent 
respectively.  That  leaves  over  21  percent  and  over  25 
percent,  respectively,  who  were  dissatisfied. 


Special  note  must  be  taken  with  the  item  labeled  as 

spouse's  satisfaction  with  housing.  While  it  may  indeed 

accurately  reflect  the  spouse's  opinion,  there  is  no 

guarantee.  This  survey  was  sent  to  the  military  member 

only.  Therefore,  this  item  may  have  a  built-in  bias. 
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Again,  generalizing  to  the  population,  about  73  percent 
of  the  Air  Force  members  eligible  for  MFH  are  satisfied  with 
their  housing.  But  27  percent  of  these  Air  Force  members 
are  either  dissatisfied  (21  percent)  with  their  housing  or 
are  undecided  (6  percent)  about  their  housing. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Two  types  of  statistical  analyses  were  used.  The  first 
was  correlational  analysis.  Correlational  analyses  are  used 
to  determine  the  strength  of  association  between  two  items. 
In  this  case,  the  satisfaction  with  housing  was  correlated 
with  the  member’s  intent  to  remain  in  the  military. 
Correlational  analyses  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the 
causality  or  directionality  between  variables. 

The  second  type  of  analysis  used  was  regression. 
Regressions  are  used  to  determine  how  many  of  the  related 
factors  contributed  to  the  variance  of  another  item.  For 
instance,  if  10  housing  items  are  associated  with  a  person’s 
housing  satisfaction,  which  of  these  10,  if  any,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  change  in  level  of  satisfaction. 

Member  and  Spouse  Satisfaction.  SAS  was  used  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  the  member's  housing 
satisfaction  and  his/her  intent  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  SAS  program  computed  the  correlation  between  these  two 
variables.  The  resulting  correlation  (r-value)  was  0.163, 
which  indicates  that  there  is  an  association  between  the  two 
variables.  This  value  was  tested  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  it  was  significantly  different  from  zero.  The  p-value 
of  this  test  was  0.003,  which  indicates  that  this  r-value  is 
statistically  significant.  Typically  a  significance  level 
of  0.5  or  0.01  is  desirable,  the  p-value  calculated  for  this 
correlation  far  exceeds  the  0.01  value.  The  significance  of 
this  r-value  allows  the  assertion  that  16  percent  of  the 
time,  a  member's  satisfaction  with  housing  is  associated 
with  his  intent  to  remain  in  the  service.  Another  way  of 
stating  this  is:  16  percent  of  the  members  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  housing  will  also  separate  from  the 
Air  Force. 

An  identical  process  was  used  to  test  the  relationship 
between  the  spouse's  level  of  housing  satisfaction  and  the 
member’s  intention  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
correlation  between  these  two  variables  is  0.141.  This 
value  is  also  significantly  different  from  zero,  with  a  p- 
value  of  0.012.  This  r-value  is  significant  enough  to  state 
that  14  percent  of  the  time  the  spouses 's  satisfaction  is 
associated  with  the  member's  intent  to  remain  in  the 
service . 

The  correlation  between  the  two  variables,  spouses’s 
satisfaction  and  member's  satisfaction  was  also  computed. 
This  value  was  0.871,  revealing  that  the  spouse's 
satisfaction  and  member's  satisfaction  with  housing  are 
highly  correlated.  The  level  of  significance  is  a  p-value 
of  0.0001  for  this  test.  This  shows  statistically,  what  may 
have  been  expected,  that  the  member's  satisfaction  level  is 
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associated  with  the  spouse's  satisfaction  level  87  percent 
of  the  time.  Correlations  this  high  also  tend  to  indicate 
that  the  two  items  in  question  explain  the  same  variance 
relative  to  their  affect  on  another  item.  In  other  words, 
while  some  differing  opinions  may  exist,  many  things  which 
please  the  member,  please  the  spouse;  and  many  of  the  things 
which  displease  the  member,  also  displease  the  spouse.  In 
this  study,  87  percent  of  the  time  the  spouse  and  member  had 
the  same  satisfaction  level  with  respect  to  their  housing. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  caution  is  necessary  concerning  the 
spouse's  satisfaction.  This  high  inter-correlation  may  be 
an  artifact  of  the  study,  caused  by  the  source  of  the 
answers  (from  the  members,  and  not  the  spouses). 

In  addition  to  the  correlations,  a  regression  analysis 
was  performed  to  determine  if  both  the  member-satisfaction 
variable  and  the  spouse-satisfaction  variable  contributed  to 
explaining  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  intent  to 
stay.  Using  both  the  forward  stepwise  and  backward  stepwise 
procedures  in  SAS ,  only  the  member-satisfaction  variable 
contributed  significantly  to  the  explanation  of  variance  in 
the  intent  to  stay  variable.  While  the  spouse-satisfaction 
variable  is  significant  by  itself,  it  does  not  account  for 
enough  of  the  unexplained  variance  beyond  that  explained  by 
the  member-satisfaction  variable  for  both  to  be  considered 
significant . 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  sample,  we  are  able  to 
generalize  to  the  population  with  a  90  percent  confidence. 
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In  other  words,  the  results  determined  in  this  sample  should 
closely  approximate  the  actual  population  (all  members  who 
are  eligible  for  MFH) .  The  total  population  in  question, 
according  to  AFMPC/DPMYI,  is  371,451  members  (Gandy,  1990). 
Based  on  the  earlier  retention  statements  concerning  the 
sample  population  (see  pg  37-38),  we  can  state  that  21 
percent  of  these  members  (78,005)  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  housing.  Further,  we  can  state  that  16  percent  of  the 
members  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  housing  will  choose 
to  separate  from  the  service.  This  means  that  12,481  Air 
Force  members  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  housing  will 
voluntarily  separate  from  the  Air  Force. 

For  comparison,  in  FY  89,  the  Air  Force  lost  27,35.6 
officers  and  enlisted  members  to  voluntary  separations 
(Scott,  1990).  If  12,481  will  separate  having  an  associated 
dissatisfaction  with  housing,  then  45.6  percent  of  those 
separating  voluntarily  are  also  dissatisfied  with  their 
housing.  Recruiting  and  training  replacements  for  these 
people  will  be  expensive.  As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  has 
lost  the  corporate  knowledge  and  experience  of  these 
individuals . 

Housing  Satisfaction  Factors.  Another  aspect  of  this 
study  was  to  evaluate  items  which  contributed  to  the  level 
of  satisfaction  with  housing.  Thirty-three  items  related  to 
housing  satisfaction  were  included  in  the  survey. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  determine  their  level  of 
satisfaction  on  these  items  as  well  as  their  overall  rating 
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of  their  housing.  These  items  were  put  into  a  cross- 
correlation  matrix  to  determine  which  were  highly 
correlated.  highly  correlated  items  often  explain  the  same 
variance.  Since  SAS  will  allow  only  20  variables  in  a 
regression  equation,  the  information  from  the  cross¬ 
correlation  matrix  was  used  to  select  20  items  which 
appeared  the  most  unrelated  to  put  into  a  regression 
equation.  This  regression  was  run  to  determine  the  items 
from  the  survey  which  explained  the  most  variance  in  the 
member's  satisfaction  with  housing.  A  similar  regression 
was  performed  to  determine  which  items  contributed  ^ o  the 
variance  in  the  spouse's  satisfaction  with  housing.  After 
the  first  run,  using  the  20  variable  maximum  of  SAS,  the 
items  which  SAS  rejected  as  not  explaining  an  additional, 
significant  amount  of  variance  were  replaced  with  the  items 
not  included  in  the  first  round.  The  stepwise  regression 
was  then  run  again.  This  replacement  procedure  was  repeated 
again  for  yet  a  third  run.  In  this  way,  every  variable  was 
allowed  to  compete  against  those  selected  in  the  regression 
procedure . 

The  items  selected  by  the  stepwise  regression  as  most 
significant  contributors  to  the  member's  satisfaction  with 
housing  were:  Bedroom  size(s).  Convenience  to  base  or  duty 
station.  Size  cf  residence.  Appearance  of  Neighborhcod , 
Personal  safety  and  security.  External  appearance  of 
residence,  and  Quality  of  maintenance  and  repair  services. 
The  relationship  with  these  items  accounted  for  a'  out  42 
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percent  of  the  unexplained  variance  in  the  member's 
satisfaction  according  to  the  regression  procedure. 

The  items  which  entered  the  equation  for  the  spouse 
were:  Size  of  residence.  Air  conditioning  system.  External 

appearance  of  residence.  Availability  of  child  care  services 
and  facilities,  Purity  of  water  source,  and  Convenience  to 
major  medical  facilities.  These  factors  explained  about  37 
percent  to  the  unexplained  variance  in  the  spouse’s  level  o 
satisfaction  with  housing. 

Additional  Analysis 

Further  analyses  were  performed  on  these  data  to 
determine  whether  or  not  distinctions  could  be  made  within 
various  groupings  concerning  housing  satisfaction  and  the 
intent  :o  remain  in  the  Air  Force.  Below  are  the 
statistically  significant  correlations  of  housing 
satisfaction  and  intent  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  with 
respect  to  various  descriptive  data  of  the  sample 
population. 

With  Respect  to  Rank.  When  evaluating  housing 
satisfaction  and  intent  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  with 
respect  to  a  member's  rank,  some  interesting  results  were 
found.  For  Airman  Basic  through  Airman  First  Class,  the 
housing  satisfaction  and  intent  to  remain  correlation  was  (- 
0.33)  with  a  0.052  level  of  significance.  This  indicates  a 
33  percent  association  between  those  dissatisfied  with  their 
housing  and  those  remaining  in  the  service.  This  inverse 
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relationship  was  not  anticipated.  However,  when  this  survey 
was  distributed,  these  ranks  were  allowed  to  occupy  base 
housing  only  if  excess  housing  or  substandard  housing  was 
available.  Since  the  survey,  Air  Force  policy  has  changed 
and  now  allows  these  individuals  to  be  "fully"  eligible  for 
MFH  and  apply  just  as  those  of  other  ranks.  Anticipation  of 
a  better  situation  with  increased  rank  may  explain  some  of 
this  inverse  situation  for  the  lower  enlisted  ranks. 

The  correlation  for  the  ranks  of  Sergeant  through 
Technical  Sergeant  was  0.22  (p-value  0.006).  For  this  group 
then,  22  percent  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
housing  will  also  separate  from  the  Air  Force.  A  stronger 
correlation  was  noticed  for  the  spouses  of  this  group:  0.26 
(p-value  0.003). 

The  member's  correlation  for  Master  Sergeants  through 
Chiefs  was  0.31  (p-value  0.015).  For  these  spouses,  the 
correlation  was  0.27  (p-value  0.04). 

Unfortunately,  the  same  type  of  evaluation  for  the 
officer  ranks  did  not  produce  any  significant  results. 
Significant  differences  were  not  found  for  the  ranks  of 
Second  Lieutenant  through  Captain  nor  for  the  ranks  of  Major 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel.  The  remaining  group  for  Colonel  and 
Above  was  too  small  to  calculate. 

With  Respect  to  Sex.  Housing  satisfaction  and  intent 
to  stay  was  correlated  with  respect  to  sex  with  mixed 
results.  ho  significance  was  found  in  the  female  group. 
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However,  the  male  group  correlation  was  0.21  (p-value  0.003) 
for  the  members  and  0.18  (p-value  0.002)  for  the  spouses. 

With  Respect  to  Tenure.  Three  of  the  seven  groupings 
demonstrated  significant  correlations  between  housing 
satisfaction  and  intent  to  stay  in  the  Air  Force.  The  four 
to  eight  year  group  the  r-value  was  0.22  (p-value  0.08)  for 
the  members  and  0.32  (p-value  0.013)  for  spouses.  In  the 
eight  to  twelve  year  group,  the  member  r-value  was  0.28  (p- 
vaiue  0.03)  and  the  spouse  r-value  was  0.26  (p-value  0.053). 
The  final  group  was  for  12  to  16  years  of  service.  The 
member  r-value  was  0.25  (p-value  0.08).  The  correlation  for 
their  spouses  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero. 

With  Respect  to  Age.  Only  one  age  grouping  had  a 
member  or  a  spouse  correlation  significantly  differently 
from  zero.  Both  were  realized  in  the  35  to  40  years  of  age 
category.  The  r-values  were  0.28  (p-value  0.009)  for  the 
members  and  0.24  (p-value  0.04)  for  the  spouses. 

With  Respect  to  Marital  Status.  Only  one  grouping  had 
a  correlation  significantly  different  from  zero.  The  group 
of  members  married  and  living  with  their  spouses  had 
correlations  of  0.16  (p-value  0.004)  for  the  members  and 
0.14  (p-value  0.012)  for  the  spouses. 

With  Respect  to  Number  of  Chi 1  dr en .  Members  and 
spouses  with  no  children  or  only  one  child  did  not  have  a 
significant  correlation  between  housing  satisfaction  and 
intent  to  stay  in  the  Air  Force.  The  groupings  for  three  or 
more  children  were  too  small  to  calculate.  For  those  having 
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two  children,  the  r-value  was  0.17  (p-value  0.06)  for 
members  and  0.19  (p-value  0.04)  for  spouses. 

With  Respect  to  Current  Residence.  Two  aspects  of  the 
current  residence  were  evaluated.  The  first  was  the 
ownership;  government  owned,  privately  owned  and  rented,  and 
personally  owned.  The  only  group  which  significantly 
correlated  housing  satisfaction  with  intent  to  stay  was  the 
group  which  owned  their  own  houses.  For  the  members,  the 
correlation  was  0.28  (p-value  0.004)  and  the  spouse's 
correlation  was  0.26  (p-value  0.009). 

The  second  aspect  was  the  style  of  the  current 
residence;  single  family,  duplex,  townhouse  or  row  house, 
apartment  (1  to  3  story),  high  rise  apartment,  and  mobile, 
home.  The  only  style  of  home  whose  members  and  spouses 
significantly  correlated  housing  satisfaction  with  intent  to 
remain  in  the  Air  Force  was  the  single  family  home.  The 
member's  r-vaiue  was  0.27  (p-value  0.0005)  and  spouse’s  r- 
vaiue  was  0.25  (p-value  0.002).  This  implies  that  a 
significant  relationship  has  been  established  between  the 
satisfaction  level  of  those  in  a  singl e- f ami  1 y  dwelling  with 
their  intention  to  stay  in  the  military,  but  a  similar 
relationship  has  not  been  established  for  those  in  other 
styles  of  homes. 
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Comments  of  the  Respondents 

Appendix  B  contains  all  of  the  comments  provided  by  the 
Air  Force  members  who  responded  to  the  survey.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  respondents  provided  comments.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  sign  that  many  Air  Force  members  are  interested  in 
and/or  concerned  about  MFH .  Comments  came  from  members  of 
all  ranks,  both  sexes,  and  each  housing  type.  The  comments 
provided  appeared  to  be  equally  distributed  from  those  who 
were  very  satisfied  to  those  who  were  very  dissatisfied  with 
their  housing.  Some  of  the  comments  included  a  note  of 
thanks  just  for  looking  into  the  housing  situation. 

Of  the  comments  provided,  however,  there  appear  to  be 
Several  items  which  are  mentioned  more  often  than  others  and 
mentioned  by  both  those  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  overall 
with  their  housing.  These  common  items  of  discontent  are: 
Small  housing  units,  small  room  sizes,  number  and  size  of 
bathroom(s),  absence  :  privacy,  lack  of  adequate  inside 
storage  or  cabinets,  lack  of  garages  and  outside  storage, 
and  a  concern  for  the  lower  ranking  enlisted  members  who  are 
not  eligible  for  MFK ,  without  the  permission  of  the  base 
commander . 
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V .  Conclusions  And  Recommendations 


ConcI usions 

From  the  results  presented  in  the  previous  chapter, 
several  conclusions  are  suggested.  First,  a  member's 
satisfaction  level  with  housing  is  associated  with  his/her 
intention  to  remain  in  the  service.  The  regressional 
analysis  shows  that  the  member's  satisfaction  explains  some 
of  the  differences  (variances)  in  the  member's  intent  to 
stay  in  the  military.  The  correlational  analysis  indicates 
that  better  housing  would  influence  a  relatively  large 
number  of  members  to  remain  in  the  service.  Dissatisfaction 
with  housing  is  a  non-duty  factor  which  is  adversely 
affecting  the  military  member.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
literature  review,  many  factors  are  often  involved  in  an 
individual's  decision  to  change  vocations;  and  from  this 
study,  housing  satisfaction  seems  to  play  an  important, 
adverse  role  in  that  decision  process.  A  large  number  of 
personnel  are  voluntarily  separating  each  year  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  housing  --  a  non-duty  related  item. 
It  is  very  important  to  eliminate  all  non-duty  related 
factors  adversely  affecting  military  personnel.  The  reason 
for  eliminating  these  irritants  is  that  pilots,  who  like 
being  military  pilots,  engineers,  who  like  being  military 
engineers,  doctors  and  nurses,  who  like  being  military 
healrh  care  prof essionals ,  and  technical  specialists,  who 
like  being  military  technicians,  are  separating  from  the 
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military  because  of  things  not  related  to  their  primary 
duty,  job,  or  profession. 

Second,  the  opinion  of  the  spouse  about  housing  is  also 
associated  with  a  member's  decision  to  stay  in  the  service. 
However,  the  two  opinions  are  not  additive.  That  is,  if  the 
member’s  housing  satisfaction  and  intent  to  remain  has  an  r- 
value  of  0.25  and  the  spouse's  r-value  is  0.25,  the 
resulting  affect  on  intent  to  remain  is  not  an  r-value  of 
0.50.  In  the  case  of  this  study,  the  spouse's  opinion  did 
not  contribute  significantly  beyond  the  opinion  of  the 
member.  However,  as  pointed  out  in  the  literature,  the 
opinions  of  family  members  are  just  now  coming  under 
scrutiny.  The  full  impact  of  such  an  influence  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  need  to  eliminate  this  source  of 
dissatisfaction  is  obvious.  The  military  member  must  be 
free  to  concentrate  on  his/her  job:  This  is  difficult  or 
impossible  when  he/she  is  distracted  by  the  family  living 
conditions . 

Third,  based  on  the  statistical  evaluation  of  factors 
involved  in  the  housing  satisfaction  ratings  given  by  the 
member  and  spouse,  several  things  can  be  identified  to  help 
increase  this  satisfaction  level.  The  most  statistically 
significant  factor  for  both  the  member  and  spouse  is  size. 
Both  size  of  the  unit  and  size  of  bedrooms  are  considered 
problems.  Also  statistically  important  is  improving  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  units,  the  looks  of  the 
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neighborhood,  and  the  quality  of  maintenance  and  repair 
performed  on  the  MFH  units. 

When  evaluating  the  affects  across  the  ranks,  housing 
satisfaction  appears  more  important  (closely  associated)  for 
the  enlisted  ranks  than  the  officer  grades.  Now  that  the 
lower  ranking  airmen  compete  in  a  similar  manner  to  other 
ranks  for  MFH,  future  studies  may  establish  a  positive 
relationship  between  housing  satisfaction  and  housing  for 
these  ranks.  Other  factors,  not  evaluated  in  this  study, 
may  be  involved  with  this  group  also.  Certainly,  more  work 
is  necessary  to  fully  explain  the  inverse  relationship. 
Likewise  for  the  officers,  other  factors  (or  confounds; 
appear  to  be  involved  with  their  intent  to  stay  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Housing  satisfaction  and  intent  to  stay  was  closely 
associated  with  the  group  of  male  members  and  their  spouses. 
This  could  be  viewed  as  the  typical  military  family  of  the 
past,  a-iu  a'*.:,  i n<s  most  prom-net. t  family  type  today. 
However,  the  same  was  not  found  with  female  members  and  the 
newer  family  type  in  the  military.  Similar  to  the  officers, 
above,  other  factors  appear  to  working  in  the  intent  to  stay 
for  the  female  members  and  their  spouses.  More  effort  will 
be  required  to  discover  these  confounds  in  future  studies. 

As  discussed  in  the  literature  review,  the  typical  military 
bam! 1 y  has  changed  dramatically  through  the  years.  Early, 
a, -it  families  were  two  parent  families,  with  the  husband  as 
,  ..e  Air  Force  member  and  the  wife,  typically,  a  homemaker. 


New.  Air  Force  families  are  composed  of  two  parent  families 
and  single  parent  families.  The  Air  Force  member  may  be  the 
husband,  wife,  or  both.  Today’s  families  are  also  more 
dependent  on  two  incomes  than  in  the  past.  All  of  these 
changes  in  the  family  structure  result  in  changing  needs  and 
desires  for  the  Air  Force  member.  Future  studies  should 
recognise  these  changing  family  structures  and  concerns. 

Finally,  the  comments  provided  in  Appendix  B  give  yet 
another  insight  into  MFH .  While  this  survey  did  not  address 
the  personnel,  policies,  and  services  of  the  MFH  office, 
many  members  provided  comments  related  to  these  subjects. 

The  first  impression  is  usually  a  lasting  one.  MFH  offices 
must  strive  to  make  their  impressions  positive  ones. 

Policies  should  be  evaluated  to  reflect  the  best  interest  of 
the  customer,  within  existing  law.  The  customer  must 
perceive  interest  and  caring  from  our  MFH  personnel.  This 
is  another  area  of  government  housing  which  should  be 
explored  relative  to  housing  satisfaction. 

Recommendations 

Follow-up  Survey.  Replication  of  this  study  will  add 
weight  to  these  findings  and  bolster  confidence  in 
correlational  analysis  for  determining  the  strength  of 
association  between  intent  to  stay  and  satisfaction  with 
housing.  A  variation  which  might  help  would  be  to  "marry" 
she  housing  portion  of  this  questionnaire  with  a  proven  job 
satisfaction  questionnaire.  A  future  effort  should  include 
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sending  cue  two  surveys  to  each  member;  one  for  the  member 
to  fill  out  and  the  other  for  the  spouse  (where  applicable) 
10  answer.  This  would  allow  a  better  comparison  between  the 
two  opinions  of  family  housing  and  the  effects  of  the  two 
opinions  on  the  member's  intent  to  stay  in  the  military. 

Experimentation .  Ideally,  future  work  will  go  beyond 
chis  study.  Demonstrating  causality  and  directionality  is 
most  desirable.  Therefore,  a  longitudinal  study  is 
recommended.  This  could  take  several  forms.  One  would  be 
to  go  to  several  bases  and  give  the  survey.  Then  after  a 
MFK  renovation  has  been  performed  at  some  of  the  bases,  give 
the  survey  again  to  all  of  the  original  bases.  Compare 
results  between  bases  and,  over  time,  evaluate  each  base 
with  itself.  Another  factor,  which  could  be  included  in 
this  study  would  be  to  gather  actual  retention  rates  at  the 
bases  evaluated.  Evaluate  the  actual  changes  in  retention 
rates  following  a  MFH  renovation  versus  rate  changes  without 
a  MFK  renovation.  Do  the  rate  changes  at  bases  which  had  a 
renovation  differ  from  those  bases  which  did  not  have  a 
renovation  of  their  housing?  Much  care  must  be  taken  to 
identify  other  factors  which  may  act  to  confound  the 
results.  Such  things  as  location,  population  of  the 
surrounding  area,  employment  opportunities  in  the  area  and 
overall  US  unemployment,  schools  for  uependents ,  local 
housing  changes ,  and  missions  or  mission  changes  of  the  base 
may  affect  the  intentions  of  members  to  remain  in  the 
mi ...ary. 
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detention  Rates.  Another  study  which  may  shed  more 
light,  on  the  affects  of  housing  on  the  military  member's 
intention  to  remain  in  the  service  would  be  to  study  the 
retention  rates  at  all  military  bases.  The  intent  would  be 
to  compare  the  rates  at  given  bases  before  and  after  MFK 
renovations.  Also  the  rates  at  these  bases  would  be 
compared  to  like  installations  which  did  not  have  any 
changes  to  their  housing.  As  mentioned  above,  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  identify  confounds. 

Survey  Instrument.  Several  items  should  be  added  to 
the  survey  instrument  based  on  the  comments  of  the 
respondents.  Most  of  their  comments  appear  to  be  useful. 
For  instance:  include  mobile  homes  as  options:  address  the 
waiting  time  for  MFH ;  ask.  about  the  helpfulness  of  the  MFH 
office  personnel;  seek  opinions  concerning  local  housing 
pol*c.es/i.uies  and  the  like;  and  include  questions  about 
garages,  storage  rooms,  cabinet  space,  closets  (number  and 
sices'),  outside  storage,  yard  space,  lighting,  and  size  of 
kitchen . 

An  open-ended  question  might  help  also.  Such  as:  Why 
do  you  (or  do  you  not)  live  in  base  housing?  Another  might 
ue:  What  do  you  like  (or  dislike)  most  about  base  housing? 

These  questions  are  perhaps  harder  to  tabulate,  bur  they 
allow  free-wheeling  by  the  responders.  Valuable 
information  may  be  forth-coming  which  could  not  be  accessed 
m  any  other  manner.  These  open-ended  questions,  coupled 
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wi  tn  a  comments  section  will  help  researchers  to  improve 
niare  errorts. 

In  the  evaluation  of  future  survey  responses,  another 
analysis  should  be  performed  to  determine  a  possible  link 
between  the  various  housing  satisfaction  items  and  the 
meant  to  remain  on  active  duty.  Perhaps  a  stronger  link 
can  be  found  between  the  satisfaction  with  these  factors  and 
the  intent  to  remain  in  the  military  than  with  the 
mdividuai ' s  or  spouse's  overall  housing  satisfaction  level. 

Final  Comment 

This  study  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  step  m 
proving  the  DOD  position  that  MFH  affects  an  individual 
military  member's  decision  to  stay  in  the  military  or 
separate  from  active  military  service.  Statistically,  the 
member's  satisfaction  with  housing  and  his/her  intention  to 
remain  m  the  service  are  associated.  The  number  of  service 
members  voluntarily  separating  each  year  who  are  also 
dissatisfied  with  their  housing  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
further  study  of  this  relationship.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
literature,  many  f ami  1 y- r e 1  at ed  factors  and  quality  of  life 
factors  are  adversely  affecting  the  military  member's 
decision  to  remain  on  activity  duty.  This  large  number  of 
.cl  untar y  separations  should  also  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  increased  emphasis  on  future  housing  improvements  to 
increase  the  level  of  member  and  spouse  satisfaction  with 
base  housing.  This  number  of  voluntary  separations 
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knowledge,  training 


represents  a  tremendous  loss  of  talent, 
and  recruitment  monies,  and,  ultimately,  readiness. 

The  results  of  this  study  should  also  be  generalized  to 
the  other  military  services.  Similar  results  should  be 
expected  in  each  of  the  branches  of  our  military. 

Therefore,  the  adverse  affects  on  money,  time,  manpower,  and 
mission  capability  are  much  larger,  more  significant,  and 
far  more  important. 


Appendix  A: _ A  Survey  o£  Attitudes  and  Opi mono 

Aoout  M llitary  Family  Housing 

'JSAF  Survey  Control  Number  ( SCN )  90-47 


C-.efully  read  each  question  and  all  possible  answers  before 
cr.oc3.ng  your  answer.  Mark  your  answers  ON  THE  ANSWER  FORM 
chat  you  have  separated  from  this  booklet. 


What  is  your  rank? 

1.  A3  -  SRA  4.  2LT  -  Capt 

2.  Sgt  -  TSgt  5.  Maj  -  Lt  Col 

5.  MSgt  -  CMSgt  6.  Col  or  above 

2.  How  : eng  have  you  been  xn  the  military? 

1 .  Less  than  2  years 

2.  2  years,  but  less  than  4  years 

3.  4  yjears,  but  less  than  8  years 

4.  8  years,  but  less  than  12  years 

3.  _2  years,  but  less  than  16  years 

6.  16  years,  but  less  than  20  years 

7  .  20  years  or  more 

1.  lo  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  service  until  eligible 
to  retire  (at  least  20  years)? 

1.  Definitely  not 

2 .  Probabi y  not 

3 .  Uncertain 

4.  Probably  yes 

3 .  Definitely  yes 

6.  I  have  already  served  20  or  more  years 

-r  .  ! 

i .  F  ema 1 e 
2  .  Male 


-.ge  : 


i  .  Li 

ss  than 

20  years 

20 

years  , 

but  less 

than 

O  C 

i-  — ' 

years 

2  5 

years  , 

but  less 

than 

30 

years 

4  .  5  0 

years. 

but  less 

than 

Zi  0 

years 

w  ■  V  — 1 

years. 

Out  i 0 S  3 

than 

40 

years 

40 

/  6a 

or  mere 

o.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

1.  Married  -  living  with  spouse 

2.  Separated 

3 .  Divorced 

4.  Widowed 

5.  Single  -  never  been  married 

?.  In  how  many  government  dwellings  have  you  resided  since 
joining  the  military? 


X  • 

1-2 

4  . 

7-8 

X  . 

3-4 

5. 

9-10 

J  . 

5-6 

6. 

more  than  10 

3 .  now 

many  children 

do 

you 

have  living  with  you? 

hone 

4. 

3 

2  . 

X 

5  . 

4 

3  • 

2 

6  . 

5  or  more 

9.  How 

many  other  rel 

at 

i  ves 

do 

you  have  living  with 

'  parent , 

brother /sister 

r 

etc )  ? 

None 

4  . 

0 

2.  • 

1 

0  . 

4 

3  . 

2 

6. 

5  or  more 

II.  Location  and  Type  of  Permanent  Housing 

Where  are  you  currently  living? 

1.  U.3.  government-owned  family  housing 

i.  Rent/ lease  economy  (civilian)  housing 
3 .  Own  or  are  buying  current  residence 

Where  would  you  prefer  to  live? 

i.  U.S.  government-owned  family  housing 
I.  Rent/ lease  economy  (civilian)  housing 
3.  Personally  owned  residence 

In  what  style  of  housing  are  you  currently  living? 

i.  Smgi  e- f  ami  1  y  ,  detached 
I.  Duplex 

3.  Townhouse  or  row  house 

4.  Apartment  (1-3  story  b 1 dg , 

3.  Apartment  (high  rise,  more  than  3  story  bldg'i 
:  .  Mum  1  e  noi;ie 
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13.  Mow  long  have  you  lived  in  your  current  residence? 


4 


Less  than  6  months 
6  months  -  less  than  1  year 

1  year  -  less  than  2  years 

2  years  -  less  than  3  years 

3  years  -  less  chan  4  years 

4  years  or  longer 


1 i  . 


Satisfaction  with  Permanent  Housing 


Questions  14  to  48:  Indicate  your  opinion  of  each  of  the 
following  aspects  of  your  present  residence.  Select  from 
the  answers  below  when  responding  to  each  of  these 
cues  cions . 


Very  Satisfied 
Satisfied 

Somewhat  Satisfied 

neither  Satisfied  nor  Dissatisfied 
Somewhat  Dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very  Dissatisfied 
Does  Hot  Apply 

1 4 .  Overall  size  of  residence 

15.  Bedroom  sizet's) 

_i.  Number  of  bedrooms 

17.  Living/ dining  room  sizes 
id.  Bathroom  size(s) 

1 j .  Number  of  bathrooms 

20.  Operating  condition  of  the  (installed)  kitchen 
appliances 

2*.  Number  of  kitchen  appliances  furnished 

21.  Laundry  facilities 

1 ; .  lenity  of  the  water  source 

24.  Electrical  service 

23.  Not  water  supply  system 


-t 

5 

6 
7 
3 
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1.  Very  Satisfied 

2 .  Satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  Satisfied 

4.  Neutral 

5.  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.  Dissatisfied 

7.  Very  Dissatisfied 
3.  Does  Not  Apply 

25.  Heating  system  (including  insulation) 

27.  Air  conditioning  system 
23.  Cost  of  utilities 
22.  Cost  of  housing 

20.  Availability  of  maintenance  and  repair  services  for 
your  residence 

31.  Quality  of  maintenance  and  repair  services  on  your 
r  asider.ce 

22.  Personal  safety  and  security 

33.  Degree  of  privacy 

34.  External  appearance  of  residence 
53.  Appearance  of  the  neighborhood 

36.  Number  of  recreational  facilities  for  teenagers 

27.  Availability  of  recreational  facilities  for  teenagers 

33.  Number  of  recreational  facilities  for  preteens 

32.  Availability  of  recreational  facilities  for  preteens 

43.  Convenience  of  residence  to  pi ayyards/pl aygrounds 

41.  Convenience  of  residence  to  youth  activity  centers 
el.  Convenience  of  residence  to  base  or  duty  station 

1 1 .  Convenience  of  residence  to  medical  dispensary/cl  mic 

44.  Convenience  of  residence  to  major  medical  facilities 
43.  Availability  of  child  care  services  and  facilities 

42.  Accessibility  of  public  transportation 
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si.  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  adequacy  of 
your  residence? 

1.  Very  Satisfied 

2.  Satisfied 

2.  Somewhat  Satisfied 

4.  Neutral 

5.  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.  Dissatisfied 

7 .  Very  Dissatisfied 

3.  Does  Not  Apply 

e3.  Overall,  how  satisfied  is  your  spouse  with  the  adequacy 
of  your  residence? 

1.  Very  Satisfied 

2.  Satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  Satisfied 

4.  Neutral 

5.  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.  Dissatisfied 

7.  Very  Dissatisfied 

3.  Does  Not  Apply 
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?n.RT  IV.  Comments 


In  this  section,  please  provide  any  comments  you  have 
concerning  this  survey.  Things  to  consider  include: 
questions  which  didn't  fully  address  your  concerns,  answers 
which  may  need  qualification,  relevant  Military  Family 
Housing  topics  not  covered,  as  well  as  criticism  of  the 
survey  instrument  itself.  Your  comments  are  appreciated. 

Once  again,  let  me  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us. 
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endix  3: 


Comments  of  the  Respondents 


The  comments  of  the  Air  Force  members  responding  to  the 
survey  are  listed  below.  Since  the  respondents  were 
anonymous,  the  comments  below  are  simply  numbered  according 
to  their  arrival . 

1.  In  our  base  housing  the  3  bedroom  homes  have  2  1/2 
baths,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  for  the  2  bedroom  homes  to 
have  2  baths,  or  at  least  1  1/2  baths. 

2.  You  are  absolutely  correct  about  your  belief  that  Air 
Force  members  place  great  value  on  their  family’s  living 
environment.  That  environment  is  an  element  in  discussions 
about  career  intentions  and  plays  a  major  role  in  my  ability 
to  concentrate  my  efforts  on  my  job.  Problems  with  quarters 
require  time  and  detract  from  an  otherwise  productive  work 
environment . 

Another  factor,  not  addressed  in  the  survey,  is  the 
adequacy  of  schools  for  dependent  children. 

Funds  spent  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  on-base  housing 
pay  benefits  many  fold  the  original  investment. 

3.  Since  this  is  hopefully  the  house  I  will  own  when  I 
retire,  the  satisfaction  level  is  much  higher  than  it  would 
normally  be.  Renting  and  base  housing  don’t  compare. 

4.  Assignment  to  military  family  housing  eligibility 

r.iteria  continues  to  be  a  concern  for  many  members. 
Specifically:  Number  of  bedrooms  authorized  by  grade.  When 

couples  without  children  are  placed  in  3  and  4  bedroom  units 
in  neighborhoods  heavily  populated  with  children  of  all 
ages,  there  are  invariable  frictions  over  where/how  children 
play  . 

Adequate  parking  accessible  from  quarters  is  often  a 
concern  for  members  residing  in  military  family  housing. 

5.  Purchase  of  a  family  home  was  a  conscious  decision  to 
apply  available  funds  which  could  have  been  invested 
eluewnere  if  allowances  were  up  to  date.  My  accumulated 
equity  represents  my  choices  not  the  governments 
prerogatives .  Owners  should  not  be  penalized  for  ownership 
decisions  nor  should  they  receive  undue  consideration, 
housing  is  important.  Let  members  make  their  choices 

-N.lt:  i  r±  V  rH  L  p  O  5  3  X  b  i  0  . 

o.  I  would  prefer  government  housing.  However,  I  have 
leunu  that  for  my  rank  and  family  size,  the  house  size  is 
usual i y  not  adequate.  Also  government  housing  areas  are 
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usually  cluttered  and  often  located  in  the  heart  of  the  base 
business  activities.  Yards  are  poorly  landscaped  and  cost 
too  much  for  the  resident  to  do.  Finally,  schools  which 
service  military  housing  areas  are  usually  of  reduced 
qual i ty . 

I  would  like  to  see  a  program  where  the  government 
buys/resells  houses  from  their  professionals  (Sr  NCOS  and 
Officers)  like  it  does  for  senior  civil  servants. 

7.  Questions  which  should  be  asked:  How  satisfied  are  you 
regarding  assignment  of  family  housing?  How  satisfied  are 
you  regarding  the  quality  of  people  working  in  the  MFH 
office? 

The  houses  themselves  should  be  updated  instead  of 
spending  money  on  outside  recreation  facilities.  The  light 
fixtures  in  my  house  are  from  the  50s,  so  is  the  stove, 
which  is  100  degrees  off  in  the  oven.  I  can't  get  them 
changed  unless  I  buy  my  own.  You're  spending  your  money  on 
looks  instead  of  functionality. 

o .  If  the  quality  of  the  interior  paint  contractors  was 
inspected  the  interior  of  the  house  would  be  excellent.  The 
inspections  have  been  poor  and  the  walls  and  trim  are, 
plainly  speaking,  gross.  None  of  the  nail  holes  were  ever 
professionally  filled  before  repainting  and  the  walls  are 
covered  with  these  areas.  The  trim  has  been  caked  with 
paint  and  the  doors  do  not  close  properly  and  the  windows 
stick  closed.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case  at  Myrtle  Beach. 
The  same  was  true  at  Osan  AB  (Mustang  Village)  and  RAF 
Bentwaters  and  RAF  Woodbridge  Family  Housing  in  the  UK. 

At  my  present  base  you  have  to  be  at  least  an  E-4  to 
get  on  the  waiting  list  for  base  housing.  I  don’t 
understand  why  the  less  money  a  person  makes  the  harder  it 
is  to  get  government  housing. 

Also,  the  only  rank  on  this  base  that  gets  VHA  is 
SMSgt.  Whatever  formula  the  AF  uses  to  come  up  with  VHA 
eligibility  needs  to  be  changed.  If  they  don’t  think  a 
SMSgt  can  afford  his  housing,  then  what  about  AlCs?  I  am 
currently  residing  in  a  small.  1  bedroom  apartment  with  my 

and  am  paying  approximately  $50  to  $60  over  my  3AQ  a 
month  on  rent  and  utilities  and  I  can’t  get  VHA. 

Overall,  how  satisfied  am  I  with  the  policies  for  base 
housing  at  Malmstrom  AFB?  VERY  DISSATISFIED 

10.  To  whom  it  may  concern.  Everyone  in  the  Air  Force  has 
neard  complaints  from  low  ranking  airmen  about  base  housing 
not  being  available  until  the  rank  of  SRA.  I  respect  this 
but  I  also  believe  with  the  cut  backs  of  military  personnel 
and  the  empty  base  housing  that  this  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  those  airmen  that  are  struggling 
financial Iy  living  off  base. 
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11.  There  was  very  little  choice  in  housing  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  base  (under  15  minutes)  that  had  a 
reasonable  rent.  3ase  housing  is  very  inadequate  for 
families  without  children  or  with  only  one  child.  The  base 
housing  office  was  an  excellent  source  of  info  --  very 
helpful,  very  nice. 

12.  The  permissive  TDY  for  housing  hunting  prior  to  a  PCS 
move  should  be  an  AF  funded  TDY.  This  would  give  members  a 
chance  to  prepare  for  an  area  prior  to  having  to  move  in. 

15.  Is  the  amount  of  housing  one  can  buy/ 1  ease/ rent  off 
base  comparable  to  that  offered  of  base  --  i.e.  field  grace 
housing  allowance  for  on  base  quarters  gets  over  2000  square 
feet  --  can  you  get  that  off  base?  In  our  area,  no. 

1-i.  For  question  46,  there  is  a  great  need  for  public 
transportation  to  and  from  base  and  town,  since  there  is 
none  for  Grand  Forks. 

15.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  regulation  that 
governs  the  military  spouse  (dependent  non-military)  being 
allowed  to  sign  for  base  housing  if  the  military  member  is 
on  temporary  duty  or  on  emergency  leave.  Can  it  be  allowed 
_f  the  dependent  shows  his/her  ID  card  and  has  a  power  of 
attorney.  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  possible  for  my 

hu -band  to  do  so  because  I  had  to  physically  sign  fo.r  the 
house.  I  explained  that  I  was  TDY  and  if  the  form  could  be 
sent  to  me  that  I  would  sign  and  return  it  to  them,  but  I 
was  told  that  I  had  to  physically  be  there. 

I  feel  if  the  house  is  available  and  I  am  next  on  the 
list  then  if  I  am  on  temporary  duty  my  spouse  should  be  aud¬ 
io  sign  for  adequate  housing  if  accompanied  by  a  power  of 
attorney  and  a  valid  ID  card.  Please  provide  information 
from  the  regulation  about  this  situation. 

A  question  that  could  be  added  to  the  survey:  How 
helpful  is  the  housing  office  when  relocating? 

16.  We  live  in  a  3  bedroom  unit  with  no  children,  so  the 
rueitioiis  about  teens  don't  concern  us.  And  of  course,  with 
no  children,  we  are  very  satisfied  with  the  rooms. 

.7.  Parts  III  and  IV  should  be  addressed  to  on-base  housing 
only  whether  one  is  currently  occupying  or  have  occupied 
base  housing.  I  was  very  satisfied  with  base  housing  at  my 
last  duty  station. 

Tne  contractor/ real  tor  (same  person)  we  purchased  out 
home  from  is  extremely  disreputable.  After  1  year  of 
problems  dealing  with  him,  including  a  small  claims  case, 
l^led  a  complaint  with  our  Family  Housing  Office.  Since 
ralxng ,  though,  over  5  families  (military)  have  purchased 
homes  an  our  neighborhood  without  being  forewarned.  Since 
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-v-ryone  in-processes  through  Family  Housing,  they  should 
nave  been  informed  of  complaints  on  file. 

Cu-ierwise,  Oklahoma  is  a  buyer's  market.  We  live  5 
miles  from  Tinker,  and  love  the  neighborhood.  Thanks  for 
asking . 

IP.  ;  t  seems  as  though  local  landlords  know  what  housing 
allowances  are  and  rent  is  set  accordingly!  This  leaves 
noshing  extra  to  help  out  with  utilities. 

20.  I  live  off  base  --  own/buy  home.  Survey  is  slanted 
toward  on  base  housing. 

21.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  following:  ( a  1 
availability  of  government  housing  and  (b)  waiting  period 
for  government  housing  occupancies. 

With  current  depressed  housing  market  situation  in 
certain  areas  of  the  US,  occupying  the  government  owned 
facility  is  increasingly  desirable  and  sometimes  it  is 
financially  necessary.  Many  of  us  got  caught  in  the  housin 
glut  and  got  stuck  with  the  double  mortgages  or  continued 
payment  of  a  previously  owned  house  due  to  PCS. 

Availability  of  adequate  government  housing  will  help 
the  military  members  considerably.  Especially  where  one 
will  be  assigned  to  the  area  where  houses  are  not  selling 
well  . 
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I  lived  in  a  BOQ  for  a  year  and  normal  MFH  for 
rcximateiy  18  months.  In  your  purpose  you  state  that 
trying  to  determine  how  assigned  housing  affects  car 
entions.  I  don't  see  how  the  questions  you  asked  wil 
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•- c c omp  1 1 s h  this  . 

You  never  asked  the  direct  question  --  How  does  your 
housing  affect  your  career  decision?  You  don't  ask  any 
questions  that  relate  cost  of  living  to  the  type  of  housing 
ii.e.  in  OKC  I  can  buy  a  great  house  for  S60K  --  not  m 
Dayton  or  Washington  DC). 


2_ .  Didn't  ask  about:  size  of  kitchen,  good  floor  plan, 
yard  size,  yard  maintenance,  working  spouse,  and  garage  ci 
storage  facilities.  Also  you  didn't  ask  if  we  would  use 
military  housing  if  we  could.  I.E.  Do  we  like  this  base's 
f ac.l .ties  or  is  base  housing  worth  surrendering  housing 


24.  I  nave  never  lived  in  government  furnished  quarters 
with  my  family.  I  feel  if  I  was  forced  to  live  in  this 
manner,  my  wife  and  family  would  prefer  I  became  a  civilian 

25.  We  own  a  home  and  15  acres  approximately  12  minutes 
from  base.  We  are  in  a  very  rural  area  and  enjoy  being  awa 
from  town.  Air  Force  housing  has  had  little  to  do  with  my 
decision  to  get  out. 
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3  6.  T 1. e  safety  and  security  of  the  playground  equipment, 
needs  to  be  reassessed.  Safety  is  a  key  factor  m  today's 
Air  Force  and  what  better  way  to  ensure  safety  at  work  than 
to  practice  safety  at  home. 

iT .  ;  have  lived  in  base  housing  once  as  a  bachelor  (1973) 

and  married  (35-87)  in  Guam.  I  found  the  housing  nice  and 
upkeep  satisf accory .  I  would  hope  efforts  are  being  made  to 
concentrate  efforts  on  overseas  base  housing  and  m  high 
cose  CGI.’US  areas.  That's  where  people  need  government  help 
to  acquire  reasonable  quarters. 

33.  Most  family  housing  is  very  bland  without  individuality 
allowed  and  most  multiple  family  housing  I’ve  seen  is  nearly 
exactly  the  same,  house  after  house.  Most  houses  lack 
decks,  patios,  porches,  etc.  for  outdoor  barbecuing,  etc. 

39.  If  you  are  really  interested:  (a)  lack  of  trees,  (b) 

small  yard,  (c)  too  hot  in  summer,  (d)  too  cold  in  winter, 
an  1  finally  (e)  extremely  small  bedrooms. 


33 .  1  prefer  to  live  on  base,  however  the  typically  small 

houses  available  do  not  adequately  fit  my  needs,  since  my 
dependents  are  now  getting  older.  The  size  of  the  houses 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  garages  and  the  long  wait  tc  occupy 
.cost  base  houses  makes  it  impractical.  Most  military 
members  do  not  want  to  wait  3-9  months  for  an  on-base  house. 
Temporary  living  quarters  are  not  set  up  to  handle' long  term 
stays  and  renting  a  place  for  the  3-9  months  results  in  a 
"second"  move. 


.  s  v  eu 


ecently  moved  out  of  Bethel  Manor  on  30  May  and  onl 
my  new  apartment  for  2  weeks,  but  I’m  very  happy 


13.  vie  need  higher  housing  allowances. 

33.  Question  10  does  not  address  people  living  in  the  base 
.  .s~  *  1 e  home  park.  We  have  more  floor  space  in  our  mobile 
home  than  people  at  base  housing  do.  There  is  also  more 
/aid  space  and  privacy  than  at  base  housing. 

54 .  Convenient  access  to  duty  section  is  a  plus.  But,  if  I 
::juld  afford  local  rent  and  utilities,  even  at  a  little 
less,  I  would  move  off  base.  BAQ  and  VHA  combined,  you 
s'-*.,  .ose  too  much  money. 

3..  It's  card  to  believe  that  a  LtCoi  would  be  offered  a 
1  too  oiuare  foot  house  --  with  kids,  it's  a  tight  squeeze. 
Cutely  17  years  of  service  would  warrant  more. 

I  have  a  love-hate  relationship  with  base  housing. 

Al though  I  hate  the  feeling  of  living  in  a  submarine,  I  love 
in.-  jonvenience  of  living  on  base  --  it  really  is  a 
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»r_vil age.  Too  bad  we  can't  afford  decent  housing  for 
people  --  chat  would  make  it  ideal. 

I  stay  in  the  A?  (and  intend  to  stay  as  long  as 
possible)  despite  things  like  marginal  base  housing. 


36.  The  only  thing 
the  family  in  the  Li 
pay  $450-$700  for  a 
to  provide  some  degr 
include  utilities, 
family  in  a  low  rent 
their  lives. 

Base  housing  is 
cut.  But  for  famili 
Also,  the  housing  is 
very  little  room  to 
privacy.  This  also 
airman  who  is  not  ye 
to  live  in  unsafe  ne 
homes  which  should  b 


that  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that 
ttle  Rock,  AR  area  must  be  prepared  to 
home  of  sufficient  size  and  in  an  area 
ee  of  security.  This  $450-$70Q  does  not 
Any  dollar  amount  below  $450  puts  the 
district  and  in  most  cases  in  fear  for 

fine  for  a  new  family  just  starting 
es  with  older  kids,  it's  just  too  small. 

jammed  together,  leaving  residents  with 
grow  or  yards  so  small  that  there  is  no 
brings  up  the  point  of  the  youngest 
t  eligible  for  base  housing  being  forced 
ighborhoods,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
e  condemned. 


37.  I  do  not  live  in  base  housing.  However,  if  housing  on 
base  were  what  I  wanted,  I  certainly  would  live  on  base.  I 
feel  it  more  convenient,  safer,  etc.  But  at  the  present 
assignment,  base  housing  is  not  adequate  nor  appealing! 
Ispecially  for  2LT  through  LtCol .  This  is  Maxwell’  AFB. 

56.  I  feel  that  a  3  bedroom  should  be  larger  than  a  2 
bedroom.  When  a  person  arrives  on  base  and  a  larger  house 
is  open,  but  the  person  the  house  is  on  hold  for  has  not 
arrived  PCS  then,  I  feel  the  first  person  that  arrives 
should  get  the  house. 

The  size  units  for  housing  should  be  the  same  Air  Force 
wide.  I  was  told  in  ATC  that  I  was  allowed  a  4  bedroom 
house.  When  I  arrived  in  TAC  I  was  told  that  I  was  allowed 
only  a  3  bedroom  house.  The  2  bedroom  house  I  had  in  ATC 
was  larger  than  the  3  bedroom  in  TAC.  What's  more,  when  I 
arr.vei  on  base,  I  was  told  that  there  were  2  homes  open, 
but  I  could  not  have  the  larger  house  because  it  was  on  hold 
for  someone  due  in  PCS  within  2  weeks.  That,  to  me,  is 

W  L  Oi*Cf  . 

If  a  person  lives  m  a  hot  area,  he  should  be  able  to 
expect  the  AC  system  to  keep  the  house  cool ,  not  hotter 
inside  than  out.  When  the  system  breaks  down,  it  should  not 
take  3  or  4  weeks  to  repair.  What's  even  worse  is  to  find 
out  -.hat  the  first  work  order  was  LOST.  With  the  second 
work  order  filled  out,  it  still  takes  2  weeks  to  be  worked. 
And  now  a  third  work  order  is  filled  out  because  the  others 
never  fixed  the  system. 


In  Part  III,  questions  which  I  think  should  be  asked: 
Wna t  is  the  availability  of  base  housing  at  your  station 

»;>9 


tr  'v 


b  ,  vua  c  is  the  waiting  time  frame  to  acquire  (reside  m )  on 
n o li s in^ • 

-u .  The  base  housing  at  Willie  is  getting  old  and  is  net 
a.red  adequately.  For  instance,  we  got  a  brand  new  bath 
.  which  we  really  didn't  need,  but  must  use  out-dated 
plumbing  parts  for  our  toilet  which  leaks  constantly.  The 
dishwasher  though  new  is  very  cheap  and  doesn't  work  well  at 
all.  3ase  housing  is  convenient  but  many  of  the  drawbacks 
almost  out-weigh  the  cost  and  exasperation  required  to  live 
here . 

il.  I  live  in  a  trailer  park  in  a  rural  area  15  miles  from 
oase.  My  wife  is  2  blocks  from  her  parents.  It  is  quiet  in 
the  neighborhood .  I  liked  it  better  when  we  were  m  base 
housing  because  it  took  me  5  minutes  to  get  to  work.  Gur 
housing  is  currently  under  construction  at  Carswell  AFB ,  TX . 
We  may  get  back  on  the  list  now  that  I'm  a  SSgt .  My  wife  is 
a  domestic  engineer  (homemaker). 

-ri.  Base  housing  m  some  areas  needs  improvement  for 
tee.-agers.  Very  little  recreational  facilities  for  teens. 

I.'c  kind  of  programs  or  club  house  meeting  place  for  teens  to 
have  parties,  meetings,  or  just  get  together  for  some 
recreational  activities.  The  upkeep  of  base  housing  could 
be  improved  for  maintenance  on  the  older  'homes. 

-r .  .  I  think  the  whole  base  water  system  on  Cannon  AFB 
should  be  the  same  quality  as  the  water  that  can  be  obtained 
at  the  water  lab  for  drinking. 

As  for  child  care,  I  think  children  should  be  able  to 
be  brought  to  the  child  care  center  anytime  the  military 
parent/ parents  have  to  work  --  no  matter  what  time  it  is. 
and  I  also  feel  that  there  should  be  a  separate  (smaller/ 
facility  for  children  who  are  a  little  under  the  weather  and 
Js~no „  go  to  the  regular  child  care  center. 

■44.  Eielson  AFB  housing  is,  by  far,  the  worst  I've  ever 
See.;  m  the  Air  Force.  Company  grade  officers  are  housed  in 
eight-piex  units.  As  a  ma]or ,  my  only  choice  of  on-base 
..c-sing  consisted  of  an  eight -pi  ex  in  a  court  occupied  by  a 
couple  of  field  grade  officers,  several  company  grade 
officers,  and  a  bunch  of  HCOs .  Duplexes  are  extremely  hard 
to  come  by.  My  wife  and  I  were  generally  very  satisfied 
wi  tl.  our  housing  at  Vance  AF3  and  our  Navy  housing  in 
hw-fclk.  We're  extremely  satisfied  with  our  Alaska  eff-base 

- g ,  a. though  it  is  extremely  expensive.  3AQ  and  7HA 

cover  nearly  all  of  the  bill  however .  COLA  does  not 
3  deques  tel  y  cover  other  extraordinary  costs,  particularly 
at.-  car  expenses  (gas,  upkeep,  and  insurance). 

..  s.umercus  occasions  I  have  told  others  my  opinion  of 
ousmg.  Ninety  percent  of  the  conversation  is  all 
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the  benefits  of  living  in  'base]  housing.  The  other  10%  is 
mostly  concerning  the  non-privacy  involved  in  living  in 
housing.  But  over  all  the  positive  reasons  for  living  in 
base  housing  by  far  our  weighs  the  negative  reasons. 

•46.  Those  of  us  who  live  off-base  select  a  home  that  best 
meets  all  our  needs  within  the  constraints  of  our  housing 
allowance..  That  is  the  key  issue  and  there  was  only  one 
question  in  the  whole  survey  about  money . 

-47.  The  state  of  Alaska  has  had  a  severe  drop  in  the 
u casing  market,  causing  many  people  to  have  to  default  cn 
loans  when  required  to  PCS.  There  simply  are  no  buyers,  and 
no  time  to  sell  when  required  to  leave  the  state! 

-4c.  I  personally  don’t  care  for  socialistic  housing.  But 
the  government  does  a  fine  job  in  most  cases  maintaining 
then  housing. 

•4c.  Although  I  feel  very  fortunate  and  comfortable  in  my 
c-rrent  housing  situation,  I  still  have  one  concern.  Bein 
mar i _ ed  to  another  military  member,  only  one  of  us  receive 
With  Dependent  rate  3AQ .  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
be^ng  paid  enough  to  live  comfortably.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  being  paid *f or  the  rank  and  position  you  hold  m 
the  military.  Therefore,  I  think  no  matter  who  you  are 
..tarried  to,  everybody  deserves  what  their  grade  entitles 
t.-em  to.  You  do  not  penalize  a  military  member  who  is 
married  to  someone  working  for  a  civilian  company  making 
Tic  ,600  a  year.  Payment  should  be  based  on  what,  you  do,  no. 
who  you  are  married  to.  Should  my  wife  take  less 
_  es  jor.sibi  1  icy  at  work  because  she  gets  paid  less? 

50.  My  "Join-Spouse"  assignment  consists  of  a  42  mile 
commute  to  Luke  AF3  each  way.  My  husband  is  also  ADAF  at 
Williams.  We  live  in  a  nice  residential  community,  but  my 
commute  necessitates  my  leaving  active  duty. 

51.  I  would  be  in  base  housing  if  it  had  been  available  and 
if  my  teenager  could  have  attended  a  different  school. 

52.  I  really  appreciate  the  way  housing  is  set  up.  For 
example,  the  houses  are  back  to  back  and  the  children  can 
play  on  the  sidewalks,  without  any  automobile  traffic.  I 
l~ke  the  security  of  living  on  base  and  being  close  to 
necessary  services.  I  wisr.  I  had  an  enclosed  garage,  but 

..  -  Jo.  port  is  better  than  nothing.. 
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54.  Should  ask:  Square  footage  of  house,  sidewalks  ir 
area,  lawn  info,  sheds,  cost  of  housing,  what  base  am  I 
from,  and  what  area  is  this  for? 

This  questionnaire  seems  like  a  big  waste  of  money. 
What  is  it  going  to  accomplish  that  you  will  fix?  Nothing 
m  my  opinion  with  the  questions  you  asked.  Let's  start 
using  my.  time  for  something  that  will  matter. 


55.  Elmendorf.  Government  quarters  are  available  if  I 
desired,  but  are  even  smaller  than  current  rental  property. 
Also,  whereas  Lts ,  Capts ,  and  Cols  are  allowed  heated 
garages.  Majs  and  LtCois  are  not. 

5;.  Why  not  address  the  issue  of  size  and  age  of 
facilities?  I  choose  to  live  off-base  because  MFK  is  too 
crowded,  too  old,  and  ur.aesthetic. 


57.  The  quarters  were  renovated  just  prior  to  moving  m. 
The  facility  dates  from  1943  and  had  little  money  put  into 
its  upkeep.  Bedrooms  and  bathrooms  are  much  too  small, 
storage  was  inadequate.  The  house  is  cramped  e^er.  with  a 
finished  basement.  1900  square  feet  is  too  small  for  4  wit 
_  active  z.  £  0  n  ct  <5  £  r  s  . 


55.  The  heating-  or  cooling  system  must  run  for  extended 
. engths  of  time  m  order  tc  reach  tne  desired  temperature. 

1  '  m  no  exp  t,  but  insulation  wou'  definitely  save  on 
energy  cos t s . 

No  playgrounds  c  ;  preteen  activity  center  is  available 
on  o.ose  to  base  housing. 

Though  I’m  easy,  my  wife  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
k- token.  They  badly  need  remodeling,  new  cabinets .  etc. 

5?.  square  footage  criteria  is  ignorant!!  1950s  maybe!  A 
captain  buys/ rents  better  and  larger  quarters  off-base  than 
the  A?  provides  Colonels  and  Generals. 

50.  There  is  currently  a  lot  of  renovation  going  on  here  i 
.45 H.  Although  I  think  it's  good  --  ma]o:  problem  is  not 
re  Air  mg,  repiumbmg,  etc.  It's  the  size  of  the  units.  Th 
ja _h: oomo  and  living  rooms /dining  .corns  are  too  small.  lorn 
to  Aeese  and  see  for  yourself.  I  have  lived  m  over  16  M ?H 
m  at  1-j  different  ba^es  as  a  dependent  growing  up  and  5 
units  while  or;  active  duty.  Most  have  had  adequate 
..  /  U.u  dining  rooms.  For  example,  the  houses  at  Dyes s  AF3 . 
But  tn-a  bathrooms  are  always  too  small.  I  assume  new 
housing  -s  more  expens  .Vc  than  renovation,  but  while  nice. 

- . e .  new  decorations,  it  doesn’t  solve  tin  space  problem. 
Thanh  you. 

government  dwell  mas  at  ail. 
(about  2  miles)  in  a  rural 
apuL  tments  a n u  .0  nooses  a no 


5_.  We  haven't  lived  in  any 
“  .  ^  e  just  c-.oide  Ot  town 
..  n...vn.Gn  with  at  least  20 
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m-  mer  subdivision  exists  farther  out;  yet  the  town,  s  t  1 1 
idi.;'  "  tun  sable  tv  out  there.  Reception  is  very  bad. 
Lately  -  have  heard  that  many  of  the  residents  (many 
military/  have  requested  it  to  no  avail. 

Many  of  the  apartments  in  town  have  no  covered  parkin 
An  area  with  such  extremely  hot  weather,  ram,  hail,  and 
dust  really  could  use  this  protection.  This  would  make 
housing  more  appealing. 

Most  of  the  housing  I've  seen  are  not  insulated  well, 
or  iv  mg  up  the  costs  of  utilities. 

Electrical  wiring  in  our  apartment  is  overloaded  in  t 
circuit  breaker  panel  causing  popped  circuit  breakers  when 
some  appliances  are  used  simultaneously.  Electrical 
! - Idmg  code  is  not  being  regulated. 

The  tap  water  is  very  high  in  chlorine  and  brown 
Ssdimer. c  . 


have  lived  in  base  housing  at  every  duty  station, 
icut  a  doubt,  our  current  housing  at  Elmendorf  AFB  is  : 
;t  we  were  ever  assigned.  The  area  we  live  m  is 
tcnly  referred  to  as  "the  ghetto."  When  we  first  went 
nous  mg  office,  we  were  told  that  we  could  get  quart  ej 
;ertam  areas  of  the  base.  When  we  were  given  house-  • 
■  at,  they  were  in  a  completely  different  area.  They 
;  d-piexes  that  were  the  type  assigned  to  junior  n’CCs. 
srtunately,  with  the  current  system,  you  do  not  have  n. 
,ce  once  you  are  offered  something.  We  were  living  m 
;i  ($35/day).  Once  you  turn  something  down,  you  cc  to 
=nd  of  the  housing  list  and  lose  your  temporary  quarts 
;wance .  And,  5AQ  and  VHA- don't  add  up  to  $35  per  day. 
what  choice  do  you  really  have?  Their  job  is  to  fill 
,es.  I've  rented  apartments  where  they  show  you  a  rr.  c  t 
when  you  show  up  to  move  m,  you  get  a  dump.  I  felt  ’ 
itmenc  was  about  the  same  from  base  housing.  This  was 
5  the  first  time  I  had  ever  moved  into  a  base  house  th= 
. ’t  clean  and  everything  fixed  and  m  working  order, 
dcy  is  a  joke.  You  have  none.  You  cannot  have  i 1  owe. 

nice  lawn.  The  kids  in  the  neighborhood  (term  used 
el y  j  don’t  care  about  other  people’s  property.  For  t; 
/  we  give  up  (  3AQ  and  VHA;  this  place  is  really  the 
.  The  only  good  thing  is  the  kids  have  a  good  school. 
1  u  .•«  e  jet  to  the  point  that  we  can  move  out,  we 
nitely  will.  When  we  asked  housing  if  we  could  move  ‘ 
her  atea  on  base,  they  said  no.  Maybe  it  was  because 
would  have  a  hard  time  getting  people  to  backfill  th: 
to.  if  the  housing  people  had  to  live  in  base  housmc 
e  they  would  see  things  differently.  At  almost  every 
e  ’  v  e  been  at,  you  were  toll  that  if  you  lived  m  ba_ 
-..i.  you  were  a  "home  owner."  At  some  locations,  w 

_ i  <y:  ernents  at  our  cost.  I  have  told  my  wife  that 

.  n ..  t  -  c  e . .  o  One  d_:te  o:t  this  housing.  It  is  the  absol. 


vou  were  a 


acme  owner 
our  cost. 


;us  mu  . 


w  j  i  - m 


I  have  as  a  senior  Captain.  I  had  to  tone  down  the  inputs 
of  .r;.  spouse.  She  isn’t  a  happy  camper. 

Problems  include :  Bedrooms  too  small,  detached  garage 
(unheated,  small,  and  50  yards  from  house),  no  privacy,  poor 
snow  removal  (need  a  4-wheel  drive  to  get  into  the  garage), 
and  exterior  appearance  is  poor. 

65.  Room  sizes  are  ok,  floor  plan  is  not  good  (house  built 
in  ’50s).  AC  is  turned  off  during  hottest  part  of  the  day 
to  conserve  electricity.  I  do  not  like  houses  painted  the 
same  or  close  to  the  same.  The  enclosed  yard  space  is  too 
small.  Overall,  we  would  be  pleased  with  a  modern  floor 
plan  and  a  15%  increase  in  square  footage. 

64.  Che  water  here  is  terrible.  Our  washing  machine  is 
constantly  under  repair  because  of  the  sand  that  blocks  the 
.me.  despite  complaints  about  the  situation,  nothing  has 
see.,  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  We  only  drink  bottled 
wats.  now. 

65.  When  I  visit  my  friends  living  on  base,  I  can't  believe 
mat  they  can  set  their  thermostat  to  65-70  degrees  ir.  the 
Arizona  heat.  The  amount  of  money  --  wastefully  spent  --  on 
utilities  must  be  enormous !  I  think  75  degrees  is  plenty 
cool.  If  I  would  set  my  thermostat  at  home  to  65-70 
degrees,  my  electricity  bill  would  be  near  S300  per  month, 
bet's  save  some  money  for  the  Air  Force  and  enforce  our 
current  conservation  standards,  or  get  new  standards. 

56.  We  just  bought’  a  new  house  near  Gunter  AF3  .  mainly  due 
m  the  "not  very  appealing”  base  row  housing  we  were 
offered.  Area  offers  many  new  house  opportunities  at  good 
prices.  I’m  not  sure  of  answers  to  questions  36-39  because 
we  uo  not  have  kids --yet! 

i  ‘  .  I  thx..k  your  survey  covered  all  topics.  No  further 
c tinmen ts  . 

.  We  are  very  dissatisfied  with  the  non-avai  1  abi  1 1 1  y  for 
m  base  housing.  Especially  due  to  having  a  handicapped 

r; - -  a. id  needing  the  access  to  major  medical  facilities. 

1  to  rising  housing  and  living  costs  we  live  35  minutes 
:  -  the  mse/duty  station.  Serving  my  country  has  lea  my 
family  into  financial  stress  and  onto  welfare  programs. 

A.  mg  with  lack  of  medical  facilities  for  our  handicapped 
clii  Id  and  the  above  reasons,  my  wife  and  I  have  encountered 
o:Vsn  marital  problems.  I  had  planned  on  making  a  career 

-  of  tne  Air  Force  as  our  parents  did  before  us.  However. 
.....  -r _  .j  t n  j. nc e s  -ii  ^  n me  ,  i  w i  x  1  net  r  e e n .  i s  t  .  J ne  r  e  is  me  r  e 
..  i .  i  .  o:r.  the  civilian  world. 

“lease  ask  the  following  questions  or  at  least  consider 


*t 


Aie  government  quarters  available  at  your  duty 


a  . 

b.  Would  you  occupy  them  if  they  were  available: 
c  .  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  occupant  maintenance 
required  in  order  to  continue  occupation  of  those  quarters? 


(i^ 

Rul  es 

are 

fair 

and 

don't  require  change 

(2) 

Rul  es 

are 

somewhat 

fair 

(  3  ) 

Rules 

are 

unfair 

i  4 ) 

I'm  unaware  of 

any 

rul  es 

(  5  ) 

Rules 

are 

fair 

and 

fairly  enforced 

6 ) 

Rul  es 

are 

fair 

and 

not  fairly  enforced 

(7  j 

Rul  es 

are 

not  even 

enforced 

While  rank  is 

due  i 

ts  pr 

i  vi 

lege,  our  lower  ranking 

troops  are  forced  into  terrible  off  base  housing  because  o 
their  poor  pay  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  eligible  for 
on  case  quarters.  The  lower  ranking  should  be  required  tc 
occupy  case  quarters  if  they  are  available  and  the  more 
senior  troops  required  to  reside  off  base.  This  one  change 
would  change  the  idea  that  the  phrase  "People  are  number 
one"  into  something  other  than  lip  service.  It  would  also 
ctd.nge  the  demographics  of  the  people  using  the  base 

_  dCl  i  -10S  . 


" 3 .  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  survey  should  have 
stopped  at  question  13,  because  we  are  buying  our  home.  The 
-  eu.amder  of  the  questions  really  don't  pertain  to  me  as  the 
government  doesn't  furnish  the  home,  appliances,  or 
maintenance . 


Cyess  case  housing  seems  to  be  well  kept  and  the 
ma;  .-city  cf  the  residents  accept  responsibility  to  keep  the 
--=a  nice.  My  mayor  concern  is  the  size  of  the  homes.  It’s 

..a:n  to  buy  furniture  when  you  have  no  place  to  put  it.  The 
homes  are  adequate  as  far  as  the  living  conditions,  but 
there  just  isn't  enough  space.  Before  I  go  any  further, 

1-st  week  I  saw  Carswell  AFB's  housing  so  I  guess  I 
ohtu.dn’t  complain. 


“3.  Base  housing  is  inadequate  due  to  size,  privacy,  and 
nu.cbe.  of  bathrooms.  After  20  years  of  service,  you  tend  tc 
...it  ...-cl.  more  furniture  than  one  can  put  in  a  1200  sq  ft 
.  esi  ier.ce .  Therefore,  you  must  live  off  base  m  expensive 
no  us  eS  and  pay  the  going  rate  for  the  utilities. 


73.  I  believe  a  question  should  be  addressed  concerning  t 

a  a  1  _ ;  -rd  to  insulate  townhouses  or  apartments  because 

-1  tne  oound  level  or  "noise"  coming  from  a  neighbor's 

-  a  -  tc.eit  t  . 


" ♦  .  ?he  base  housing  here  is  some  of  the  smallest 
t..at  we '  vs  1-ved  in.  since  coming  m  the  service, 
adequate  kitchen  space  and  a  dishwasher ;  bedrooms 
1 - ted  .storage  space;  and  limited  carport  space. 


uni  ts 
It  lacks 
are  smul 
The 


r+i 


One  of 


ae'.ter  ones 


survey  was  good  and  to  trie  point. 

I've  seen  on  the  subject. 

~z.  i  have  a  renovated  base  house.  The  contractors 
performed  poor  maintenance.  The  house  was  vacant  for  over 
/ear.  .'io:;.estead  AF3 ,  FL. 

To.  Military  housing  bathrooms  need  to  be  bigger.  They 
also  need  storage  space.  Housing  in  the  North  need  garage 

"I.  The  only  government  quarters  I  have  ever  lived  m  was 
ihe  dormitory  when  an  airman.  Given  the  option  I  will 
always  choose  downtown.  Living  on  base  is  too  much  like 
living  and  working  at  the  same  place.  The  homes  I  have 
visited  are  too  small,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  privacy,  a 
mere  are  too  many  restrictions  and  hassles.  When  you  far 
to  get  your  yard  work  done  on  the  specified  date  you  get 
nassled  even  if  you  failed  due  to  duty  related  work. 
Getting  CZ  work  done  is  a  pain.  There  seems  to  be  mere 
.-rcblems  with  neighbors  and  they  also  seem  to  be  less  can 
uncut  each  others'  needs. 


~i.  Base  housing  was  made  available  upon  my  arrival, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  unit  was  far  less  than  I  had 
;>:?ec ted.  Therefore,  my  husband  and  I  decided  that  living 
-ff-base  would  be  a  better  investment.  Also,  another 
n-nding  factor  was  Privacy  and  lack  of  the  "Military 
influence"  at  home  (i.e.  Block  Chiefs). 


TP.  Cur  walls  are  paper  thin.  If  I  stand  next  to  my  wall 
-an  talk  to  my  neighbor  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  and 
understand  every  si.ng.l_e  word!  I  do  not  understand  this. 

Also,  I  live  m  Airman  housing  (be  what  it  may).  We 
nave  one  bathroom  upstairs .  One  very  small  bathroom.  The 
.o  are  old,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  smaller  second 
ted- -o:t  for  a  bigger  bathroom. 

Also,  we  have  one  drawer  in  cur  kitchen!  (Yes,  one 
rrawer  !!i  I  would  do  without  the  dishwasher  for  two  more 
drawer  s .  This  is  my  wife's  biggest  problem;  plus  the 
ba  t  ..r  com . 

.  mow  rank  nas  its  privilege,  out  wny  uoesn  t  tne  Ai 
m---:-  give  housing  tc  people  who  really  need  it?  Anybody 
drum  Tech  and  up  should  ve.y  well  afford  housing  (off  base 
At  dernier  and  most  places  there  are  Airmen,  ABs ,  and  Aids 
with  families  who  can't  get  on  base;  gust  food  stamps. 


I  am  a-ssatisf-ed  with  the  size  of  the  k 
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I  go:  tired  o:  having  to  process  in  and  out  of  base 
housing.  Even  enough  I  personally  haven't  failed  any 
ions  or  had  any  problems,  the  stigma  is  still 
apparent.  I  feel  like  privacy  is  lacking  on-base  versus 
off-base  housing.  The  price  of  base  housing  is  the  most 
attractive  feature,  but  having  neighbors,  who  sometimes  are 
vindictive,  is  stressful. 

Cn-base  housing  has  its  place  for  our  younger  NCOs  and 
airmen.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  house. 

'infer  tunatei  y ,  I  couldn't  afford  the  housing  that  I'd  have 
been  happiest  with.  Right  now  base  housing  is  mainly  for 
our  career  folks  ( SrA  and  above).  One  of  the  problems  I  see 
is  the  younger  airmen  need  help  and  should  qualify  for 
housing  before  some  senior  folks. 

!>...  It  is  hard  to  make  government  housing  feel  like  it’s 
yo-_  home  due  to  restraints  on  decorations,  etc.  For 
example,  changing  paint  from  dull  white  to  bright  cheerful 
colors,  every  room  is  the  same  color,  not  allowed  to 
wallpaper.  Housing  here  is  very  poorly  insulated.  Too  many 
people  in  housing  aren't  neighbors,  it's  more  like  living  m 
a  den  of  spies  and  rattlers.  Garages  are  too  small,  should 
be  two  car  garages. 

■I  I .  Delete  the  "House- of  -  the-Month"  program.  This  program 
_s  political  in  nature,  creates  unneeded  stress,  and  wastes 
government  monies. 

84.  Size  of  yards  are  too  large  at  some  houses  and  too 
small  at  others.  Children  will  use  big  yards  to  play 
based a  1 1  because  baseball  fields  are  not  available. .  . or 
c  o  n  v  e  n  i  e  n  t . 


i f .  Heed  more  complexes  that  provide  more  utilities  and 
more  that  allow  pets. 

1:.  When  I  first  looked  at  the  survey  I  was  under  the 
-mpressron  this  was  a  survey  for  on-base  housing. 

c/.  I’m  not  sure  how  this  all  applies  to  those  of  us  buying 
a  uorne  in  town. 

ic .  I  :  h-nh  that  there  is  a  1  eng  list  in  F.E.  Warren  to  get 
into  base  housing.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
— .  o  -  j  a  u n a  u  p  r  oo ,  sni? 

b.  Tl.  =  condition  of  the  house  when  assigned  versus  the 
expected  condition  of  the  house  when  turned  over  to  MFK .  If 
-  u-  h-iVe  a  contractor  clean  your  house,  the  inspector 
doesn't  look  very  hard.  If  you  clean  your  own  house,  you 
*.*. .  •?  a  1  mo- 1  Guaranteed  a  failure  the  first  time. 

I  am  more  satisfied  with  the  house  I  currently  live  m 
it  Vancenburg  AF3,  CA  than  the  MFH  duplex  in  Montana. 


92.  The  reason  for  overall  satisfaction  with  my  housing  is 
the  fact  that  I  '  :n  paying  about  $350  more  (per  month;  than 
BAG  and  7KA  cover.  In  colder  climates  there  is  no 
compensation  for  heating  bills,  a  definite  deficiency.  In 
sum.  as  an  avionics  technician,  my  overall  economic 
situation  dictates  a  need  for  a  better  paying  civilian  30b. 
Unless  something  is  done,  the  Air  Force  will  continue  to 
lose  is. a  good  people  and  keep  retaining  the  "slow  leaks.”  I 
nave  seen  this  phenomena  throughout  my  career. 

9 1 .  This  is  only  my  second  duty  assignment.  While  serving 
at  Iraki ion  Air  Station,  Crete,  I  lived  on  the  Greek  economy 
m  an  apartment.  The  same  holds  true  icr  this  assignment. 

1  live  in  an  apartment  in  the  San  Angelo  community.  So 
questions  14-46  do  not  apply  to  me. 

. 1 .  B-5s  need  to  receive  VHA.  E-4s  receive  7HA  and  so  do 
I-6s.  Why  are  E-5s  skipped? 

si.  hiy  wife  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  military 
members  of  the  same  rank  are  not  accommodated  the  same,  when 
it  comes  to  military  housing.  My  wife  and  I  live  in  a  two 
bedroom  Wherry  style  housing  unit  that  is  better  suited  fer 
a  chicken  house  than  a  living  establishment.  We  have  dealt 
with  fleas,  radon,  and  now  asbestos  since  we  took  residence. 
T :.  -  L  e  is  barely  enough  living  space  in  our  unit  to  house  our 
f -..•.!  cure .  Our  kitchen  appliances  are  all  but  prehistoric, 
•and  should  be  sent  to  the  scrap  yard.  When  another 
individual  of  the  same  rank,  (single  member  with  2  children 
1.  -.-3  m  a  newly  remodeled  Capehart  unit,  which  includes  all 
appliances,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  has  enough 
.j  u  a .  e  footage  to  house  two  Wherry  units,  I  find  it  hara  to 
hr. r eve  my  wife  and  I  live  the  way  we  do.  The  entire 
:o:y  noising  program  in  the  Air  Force  needs  to  be 
examined  and  changes  need  to  be  made  accordingly! 

ti.  I  rust  bu-.lt  a  new  home  on  2  1/2  acres  of  land.  Prior 
to  tr:_s,  we  owned  a  smaller  house  and  the  responses  are  the 

S  d  —  U  1  O  O  1  1 1  hi  G  U  O  S  . 

.  Hjw  dees  this  survey  concern  members  who  live  off  base? 

96.  Tissatisfied  with  the  school  system  in  our  area. 

.  Sound  ..uular.c n  between  units  is  very  poor.  Back  ya.d 
*0  frequently  flooded  and  very  soggy  most  of  the  year. 

2  _ :  _ ;  e .  y  limited.  Air  conditioner  drains  onto  the 

...  .r  t  .awn. 

that  iome  strong  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
.as>-*  or  construction  of  mere  housing.  It  is 
t  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  if  you  live  on.  the 

/  3 
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economy  due  tc  the  rising  rent  prices  as  well  as  utility 
-cszs.  If  the  construction  of  more  housing  is  not  a 
feasible  option,  maybe  the  idea  of  paying  the  member's 
entire  rent  bill  is. 

'■} 'j .  It’s  good  to  know  that  the  AF  is  trying  to  better 
accommodate  the  people  by  way  of  surveys  such  as  this.  It 
may  seem  like  I  have  a  lot  of  gripes  about  where  I  live.  I_ 
0!  So,  you're  probably  asking,  "Why  doesn't  he  move?"  In 
over  there  are  cheaper  places  to  live;  the  only  thing  is, 
at  some  of  them,  they  say  two  full-time  employed  persons, 
such  as  my  wife  and  me  make  too  much  money.  I  pay  $310  per 
month  and  for  the  same  or  less  I  could  live  in  a  better 
[place]  \ slightly)  if  my  wife  quit  her  job.  But  we  need 
bo.u  incomes.  We  are  counting  the  days  until  we  get  a  house 
on  base!  We  hate  where  we  live,  but  don't  have  much  choice 
m  the  matter.  Thanks! 

_00.  Without  a  doubt,  the  housing  on  Edwards  AFB  for  Jr  NCOS 
is  less  than  adequate.  The  houses  are  too  small,  old,  and 
unkept.  During  heavy  rains,  two  of  the  bedrooms  in  my  unit 
flood  with  water  seeping  in  between  the  wall  and  the  floor. 
The  wind,  which  always  blows,  flows  freely  around  the  doors 
and  windows.  A  good  number  of  the  units  are  in  need  of 
camt  (outside)  and  many  are  missing  parts,  of  the  eves. 

When  I  moved  in,  the  inspector  had  a  list  of 
discrepancies  which  I  was  assured  would  be  repaired  in  a 
tamely  manner.  Six  months  later,  all  are  m  the  same 
.undid on.  Trash  pick-ups  are  rarely  completed  with  the 
schedule  and  the  result  is  trash  strewn  about  by  the  wind 

a.ld  . 

After  3  years  with  Army  and  3  with  the  Air  Force,  th_s 
iw  the  poorest  housing  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  quite  sad  that 
many  welfare  recipients  are  provided  better  housing  than 
those  of  serving  in  the  forces.  If  Edwards  was  not  situated 
so  far  from  the  civilized  world,  I  would  not  live  in  these 
quae r  ~  r  s ! 

Tout  next  survey  might  include  how  the  quality  cf  the 
government  furnished  dwellings  affect  one's  career  decision. 


N  _  th 
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Force" 

the  people  are  going  to  require  quality 

f  r  on: 

their 

empi oyer . 

101. 

x  own 

my 

res idea 

ce.  Your  survey  is  biased  toward 

mil-tary  housing.  I  bought  my  own  home  because  government 
.. casing  m  this  area  is  poor. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  appearance  of 
housing ,  not  quality  of  housing.  Base  wastes  time  and  mo.iev 
on  painting,  cleaning  exterior,  ensuring  grass  is  cut,  etc. 

1 - /  could  be  improved  by:  larger  rooms  and  quieter 

..n'.j  <  can  hear  through  walls;.  And  taking  the  time  tc  get 
r - r  of  occupants  who  refuse  to  adhere  to  standards  or 
:.e ail:  u  respect  for  others. 
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102.  In  my  limited  experience  with  Military  Family  Housing 
..•IF Hi  ,  I  find  the  b.ggest  problems  to  be:  (1)  Storage  spac 
Kiid  i  2 1  the  requirements  for  the  number  of  bedrooms  for  a 
ami  1 y . 

Although  we  are  in  the  military  and  move  frequently,  w 
accumulate  a  lot  of  belongings.  With  the  increase  in 
allowable  shipping  weights,  we  accumulate  even  more. 
Southern,  bases  don't  have  garages  and  no  housing  I've  been 
_n  had  a  basement.  We  are  forced  to  store  items  in  the 
house  or  purchase  storage  buildings  of  cur  own  that  end  up 
being  moved  or  sold  when  we  PCS. 

The  family  members  often  have  to  crowd  into  a  house 
because  of  a  relative  living  with  them  or  the  ages  of  their 
cmidren.  I  feel  the  eligibility  requirement  should  be 
changed  to  allow  for  aged,  immediate  relatives  that  are 
dependent  on  the  sponsor.  Children  should  be  allowed  rooms 
of  their  own,  instead  of  2  to  a  room  that's  not  big  enough 
for  one. 

I  feel  that  contract  cleaning  should  be  reinstated. 

You  can't  pass  an  inspection  if  you  clean  it  yourself  and 
t..en  you  end  up  paying  up  to  $300  of  non- reimbursabl  e  money 
to  a  contractor  to  clean  it  for  you.  He  passes  mostly  due 
t j  "politics"  within  the  Housing  Management  office. 

2 leaning  is  an  unnecessary  burden  placed  on  the  member! 

Overall,  MFH  needs  to  be  torn  .down  and  rebuilt!  Many 
date  back  to  the  1940s  and  1950s."  Today’s  members  require 
...oia  room  to  live,  especially  those  who  live  in  MFH  all 
their  career.  Updating  and  refurbishing  only  maxes  it  look 
-etier.  Make  them  more  livable  and  more  people  would 
utilise  them  and  not  complain  as  much  as  they  do. 

-03.  Although  the  base  house  is  excellent  size,  the  narrow 
a.a-rweil  would  not  pass  our  large  cabinets  for  use  in 
-gs fairs  bedrooms!  Therefore,  all  cabinets  and  hutches  are 
dew. .stairs  and  makes  the  house  seem  small  and  cluttered. 

oouU S  / 


134.  I  think  this  survey  is  more  for  people  that  live  on 
base.  I  live  off  base  and  choose  where  and  what  I  like  m 
my  v - . o e  range.  You  give  me  more  money  and  I  will  live  m 
ilacs  where  I  can  answer  Very  Satisfied  to  all  your 
..-eot-ons.  Until  you  do  that.  I  have  no  comment . 

1  -  !■  .  T-.-r-e  is  an  abundance  of  base  housing  Air  Force  wide 
for  the  Z-5s  and  above.  I  feel  there  should  be  more 
emphasis  on  housing  for  our  young  married  airmen,  E-4  and 
be. ow .  These  are  the  ones  that  can  least  afford  to  be  off 
base.  An  E-5  or  above  who  lives  on  base  is  wasting  money  b 
.tot  . r.vestmg  m  real  estate  i  not  to  include  the  high  cost 
areas  .  se  D  .  C  .  >  . 

-3.  .  .  The  case  does  not  have  an  Airmen's  Club  for  the  lower 
ranking  airmen  who  are  of  drinking  age.  There  is  no  packag 


30 


stole  cn  the  bass.  The  base  does  not  have  facilities  large 
enough  to  hold  teens. 

107 .  VHA  needs  to  be  increased  not  decreased,  when  the  cost 
of  living  increase  is  given.  As  it  stands  now,  we  go  one 
step  forward  and  three  steps  back!  Less  VHA  and  cost  of 
living  increases  causes  displacement. 

.0  3.  Minot  housing  is  by  far  the  most  poorly  maintained 
housing  area  we  have  seen.  It  may  not  be  the  worst  in  the 
'J3AF.  but  it  is  far  from  the  top.  The  best  housing  area 
I've  ever  seen  is  at  Vance  AFB ,  OK.  Not  only  was  it  well 
maintained ,  but  it  was  maintained  with  quality  and  pride. 
The  housing  at  Minot  is  run  down.  Repairs  are  done  poorly 
t.if  you  can  get  maintenance  to  respond)  and  maintenance 
people  just  don't  seem  to  care. 

10  7.  Ay  rent  and  utilities  average  $400  more  than  my 
combined  quarters  and  VHA.  This  is  for  a  large  ( 1100  sc 
ft),  one  bedroom,  i  1/2  bath  apartment  10  miles  from  the 
base.  The  problem  is  that  my  VHA  is  based  on  the  zip  code 
_i  the  Air  Force  base,  rather  than  reflecting  the  true 
market  cost  of  housing  off  base.  My  wife's  work  is  such 
that  living  where  we  do  is  a  much  better  choice  than  living 
on  the  base.  But  we  are  penalized  to  an  extreme  for  our 
choice. 

110.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  a  section  comparing  milita.v 
housing  to  civilian  housing.  I  have  only  been  at  my  presen 
duty  station  for  7  1/2  months.  I  maintain  a  residence  off 
case  because  I  feel  military  housing  is  substandard. 

*1..  Here  on  Sgiin,  we  experience  electrical  surges  that 
knock  the  power  out  at  least  five  times  a  week.  We  are  m 
m  extensive  housing  renovation  and  some  of  the 
discrepancies  I  noted  m  this  survey  will  be  corrected. 
I..i..ks  for  your  concern  in  our  welfare.  I  understand  the 
factor,  but  I  feel  the  Air  Force  should  take  a 
lcs-_.  lock  at  how  they  prioritize  people  on  their  housing 
._st.  In  my  opinion,  single  parents  wanting/app 1 ymg  for 
,.  jii  n.usmc.  along  with  those  families  PCS  from  other  base 
.ihOul  d  have  the  highest  priority.  Especially  those  sing,  t 
.  are.,  .s  (Z-4  and  below)  where  financial  problems  are  bound 
occur  (i.e.  rent,  utilities,  child  care,  etc.).  Base 
..  can  help  us  out  tremendously. 

takes  too  long  to  get  into  family  housing, 
r  a  .  y  t  w e  1  v  e  mon  t  hu  . 

I  live  in  military  housmc  '.off-base,  at  Carswell.  It 
j-ruted  on  tl.e  flight  path  of  aircraft,  off  the  end  of 
runway.  This  is  a  stupid  place  to  put  base  lie  us  me . 
act  moron  needs  to  be  placed  on  where  base  housing  m 


_..s  _ead  of  what  amenities  are  compared  to  it.  In  your  next 
survey,  ask  if  people  are  satisfied  with  where  their  he us  in 
is  located.  Also  a  big  problem  is  traffic.  We  have  actual 
traffic  jams  m  base  housing  during  rush  hour.  It  was  made 
worse  by  deliberately  closing  off  access  to  the  main  road  b 
putting  up  barriers.  We  can't  get  out  of  the  housing  area 
without  an  inconvenient  diversion.  When  asked,  the  base 
commander  said  they  did  it  to  control  speeding  on  the  main 
.sad  which  parallels  the  highway. 

ili.  Coming  here  from  a  4  year  overseas  tour,  I  was  not  in 
position  to  purchase  a  house.  My  housing  allowance  would  b 
approximately  $630.  It  would  cost  me  about  $950-1000  per 
month  to  rent  and  cover  utilities.  So  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  I  am  extremely  pleased.  The  maintenance 
housing;  is  excellent.  The  only  drawbacks  I  can  see  is 
that  the  houses  could  have  a  little  more  room  and  privacy. 
Cveral 1  ,  Luke  base  housing  is  outstanding. 

__5.  Concerning  the  Questions  30  and  31.  Question  3C , 

A  e_lab_lity  of  Maintenance  0  Repair  is  adequate  at  this 
t.me.  However,  when  I  first  moved  in,  Oct  35,  it  woul  1  hav 
taken  a  month  for  maintenance  to  prepare  this  home.  I  had 
already  signed  for  the  house  and  my  SAQ  was  stopped.  I 
.  uu.d  not  afford  to  live  downtown  for  a  month  and  not* 

.e. rive  my  3AQ  just  because  I  had  signed  for  a  house  and  ha 
. wait  for  maintenance  a  month.  So  I  waived  maintenance  t 
move  in  and  repaired  as  much  as  I  could.  Things  that  I  wn 
..st  allowed  to  fix,  would  not  get  fixed,  I  was  told  necaua  e 
I  wa.ved  maintenance. 

luest-on  31,  Quality  of  Repairs  and  Maintenance.  The 
.at airmen  are  good,  but  the  quality  of  the  products  they  ar 
recurred  tc  install  is  low.  Therefore,  they  come  back  to 
.--■..air  tne  same  thing,  time  and  time  again. 

Questions  47  &  43.  My  wife  and  I  are  very  satisfied 
with  cur  residence.  However,  we  are  told  that  certain 
appliances  are  only  for  officers  and  not  enlisted,  or  that 
certain  things  can  only  be  done  to  your  house  because  of 
'oui  l  snk . 


-16.  Waiting  time  to  get  on  base.  Helpfulness  of  realtors 
i.a  locating  housing  to  buy/ rent/  1  ease  .  Off  base  housing 
*..f  srn.ati  on  available  at  the  housing  office. 


also  need  to  address  the  service  a  person  receives 
5 use  Housing  Office.  For  example,  rental  listings 
ans ,  etc.  On  my  recent  move  to  Reese  AFE ,  TX  ,  it 
three  months  to  get  a  copy  of  the  floor  plans  for 
e.  The  Housing  Office  here  has  a  terrible 
ji..  For  example,  the  manager  has  offered  a  house  t 
people  at  once  and  claimed  selective  memory,  etc. 
l.ousing  office  m  the  AF  is  at  Maxwell  AFE. 


The.  ir'u  people  up-  to-date  computer  listings  of  all 
ava.laile  rentals  and  really  provide  great  service. 


iiS.  We’ve  been  stationed  at  Hill  AF3,  Ellsworth  AFB,  and 
Patrick  AT 3 .  While  living  at  all  three  in  base  housing,  w 
were  told  that  in  time  they  would  be  tearing  down  certain 
sections  and  re-building  or  renovating  the  housing  that  is 
there .  This  had  never  been  done  during  the  time  we  were 
there  and  we  were  in  those  housing  areas  for  six  and  three 
;:i..  . sa r ectivel y .  However,  we  just  moved  to  Patrick  AFB 
and  nave  only  been  here  one  month.  unless  you  are  a  seme 
sing  that's  out  there  is  very  poor.  Some  of 
be  described  as  sub-standard  or  to  use  a 


:  nou 
ju»  d 

;  t  oe 
ol  ac 


"slums."  Why  can’t  I  live  m  a  he use 

ves?  A 
month,  and 
very  bad. 


embarrassed  to  show  my  relat: 
es  are  costing  me  over  S5C0  a 
orth's  rebel  heights  is  very. 


as 


o  u 


Appendix  C:  Acr onyms  and  Abbreviations 

.  .  .  .  Air  Force  Family  Survey 

.  .  .  .  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

.  .  .  .  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Cents 

.  .  .  .  Air  Force  Spouse  Survey 

.  .  .  .  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 

.  .  .  .  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 

Uniformed  Services 

.  .  .  .  Continental  United  States 

.  .  .  .  Department  of  Defense 

.  .  .  .  Maximum  Allowable  Housing  Cost 

.  .  .  .  Military  Family  Housing 

.  .  .  .  Military  Construction 

.  .  .  .  Overseas  Housing  Allowance 

.  .  .  .  Permanent  Change  of  Station 

.  .  .  .  Post  Exchange 

.  .  .  .  Statistical  Analysis  System 

.  .  .  .  United  States  Air  Force 

.  .  .  .  United  States  Army  in  Europe 

.  .  .  .  United  States  General  Accounting  Of  fir 


Variable  Housing  Allowance 


Appendix  2:  Questionnaire  Res? or.s e s 

The  questions  from  the  questionnaire  are  provided 
followed  by  the  variable  name  used  in  the  calculations 
nr  associated  frequency  count  and  percentages. 

PART  I  . 


What  is  your  rank? 


—  . 

AT  -  SRA 

4  . 

2LT 

-  Capt 

_  . 

Syt  -  TSgt 

5  . 

Ma; 

-  L t  Col 

d  . 

MSgt  -  CMSgt 

6  . 

Col 

or  above 

C  umu 1  a  1 1 v  e 

Cumui ative 

?.  AiV  K 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

3  6 

10.7 

36 

10 . 7 

_ 

149 

44 . 3 

185 

55 . 1 

63 

18  .  S 

248 

73.3 

-t 

47 

14 . 0 

295 

37 . 8 

z 

Z 

9.5 

327 

97  .  3 

9 

2.7 

3  3  6 

100 . 0 

below 
w  1 1  Ci 


—  •  dl  'w'  W 

long  have  you  been  i 

n  the  mill  tar 

j  • 

# 

is 

ess  than  2  years 

_  . 

X 

years,  but  less  t 

nan  4  years 

d  . 

4 

years ,  but  less  t 

han  3  years 

c  . 

c 

y 0 s r o  ,  s  u  s  i$ss  t 

hsn  iz  years 

5  . 

— 

_  years,  but  ress 

t-fian  x o  years 

d  . 

X 

6  years,  but  less 

than  20  years 

j  years  cr  more 

Cumui ative 

Cumui ative 

r equency  Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

" 

13  3.9 

1 3 

3  .  9 

Id  11.3 

51 

15 . 2 

- 

6  6  13.6 

117 

34  .  3 

-- 

61  16.1 

-  m 

;  J 

53.0 

-t 

232 

69.0 

6  5  19.3 

2  97 

3  8.4 

*■* 

3  9  11.6 

3  3  6 

100.0 

O  j 


Do  you  intend  no  remain  in  the  service  until  eligible 
'.at  least  20  years’,? 

Definitely  not 
2 .  ?r obaol y  not 

2.  Uncertain 

4.  Probably  yes 

3.  Definitely  yes 

6.  I  have  already  served  20  or  more  years 


AuVEASE  SCORED ) 

Cumulative  Cumulative 

DAY  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


3  3 

11 . 3 

^  r\ 

o  o 

X  x 

140 

41.7 

173 

53 

J 

o  1 

2  4.x 

259 

77 

-t 

4 

X  ^  .  X 

300 

89 

5 

2  0 

6 . 0 

e  e  e 
^  i.  u 

95 

o 

IS 

4 . 3 

336 

100 

? ema 1 e 
M  ale 


Cumulative  Cumulative 
Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


;  a  u  e  a  c  ■ 


years 
years 
y  ears 
y  ears 
years 


out  *  e  s  s 
or  more 


;nan 


t .  i  a  n 
than 
tin  an 


so  y e a. r s 
30  yens 

5  u  '/  rr  d  L  d 

40  year j 


3  b 


u>  o>  r.) 


Cumulative 

Cumui ative 

AC- 1  Frequency 

Per  cen 

t  Frequency 

Percent 

2 

0 . 6 

2 

0 . 6 

:  4i 

12 . 2 

43 

12 . 8 

5  93 

27.7 

136 

40 . 5 

4  67 

19.9 

203 

60 . 4 

5  S  2 

24.4 

285 

84.8 

o  51 

15 . 2 

336 

100 . 0 

i.  What  is  your  marital 

status? 

1.  Married  - 

1  i  v  i  n 

g  with  spouse 

2 .  Separated 

3 .  Divorced 

4.  Widowed 

5.  Single  - 

never 

been  married 

Cumulative 

Cumui ative 

MAFF.i  Frequency 

Per  c 

ent  Frequency 

Percent 

1  317 

94 . 6 

317 

94 . 6 

2  7 

2 . 1 

324 

96.7 

3  9 

2 . 7 

333 

99.4 

-  '■> 

'  0 

0 . 6 

335 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 


7.  In  how  many  government  dwellings  have  you  resided  since 
joining  the  military? 


—  .  i. 

~~ 

4  . 

/  “ 

8 

-  4 

z>  . 

9  - 

10 

3  .  5 

-  6 

6  . 

more 

than  10 

Cumui ative 

Cumui ative 

v  1 1 

quency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

17  0 

52.0 

170 

52.0 

102 

31 . 2 

2  7  2 

33 . 2 

7 

3  1 

9.5 

303 

92  .  7 

- 

A.  Jj 

4 . 0 

316 

96.  6 

7 

1 . 8 

7 

98 . 5 

6 

3 

0 . 9 

325 

99 . 4 

- 

0 . 3 

326 

99 . 7 

z 

1 

0.3 

327 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  9 


87 


you? 


Ho.i  many  chi  Idren  do  you  have  living  with 

- .  None  4 .  3 

:  .  1  5.4 

3.2  6.  5  or  more 


Cumulative  Cumulative 
Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


«L 

77 

22 . 9 

77 

2  2.9 

93 

27.7 

170 

50 . 5 

125 

37  .  2 

295 

37.3 

2  3 

3 . 3 

523 

36.1 

3 

2 . 4 

331 

93  .  5 

0 

5 

2 . 5 

336 

100 . 0 

How 

many  ether 

relatives  do 

you  have 

1 lving 

a  r  cu  C  . 

,  brother  /'sister,  etc)? 

x  . 

None 

4  . 

3 

2  .  i  5.4 

3.2  6.  5  or  more 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

CTl.ZF.S  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


327 

27  .  3 

Z>  iL  / 

97  .  3 

_ 

7 

X  .  X 

334 

99 . 4 

_ 

X 

0 . 5 

3  3  5 

99.7 

0 . 3 

336 

130.0 

-  '  ^  ^ 

ion  and  Type  of  Permanent  Housing 

Nh=re  are 

you  currently  living? 

1.  U.S.  government  -  owned  family 
1.  Rent/  1.  case  economy  (civilian) 
5.  Own  or  are  buying  current  res 

housing 

housing 

ider.ee 

o/i..  Frequency 

Cumul ati ve 
Percent  Frequency 

Cumul at  r ve 
Percent 

1  157 

40.8  13  7 

40  .  3 

5  1-3  7 

2  7.4  22  j 

31.3  336 

68.2 
100 .0 

3  3 


inhere  would  you  prefer  to  live? 


U . S .  government  -  owned  family  housing 
Rent/lease  economy  (civilian)  housing 
Personally  owned  residence 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

REFER  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


59 

17 . 6 

59 

17  .  6 

2  o 

8.3 

87 

25 . 9 

z 

248 

73 . 8 

335 

99.7 

Q 

0.3 

336 

100.0 

In  what  style  of  housing  are  you  currently  living? 

1.  Single-family,  detached 

2.  Duplex 

3.  Townhouse  or  row  house 

4.  Apartment  (1-3  story  bldg) 

5.  Apartment  (high  rise,  more  than  3  story  bldg) 

6.  Mobile  home 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


IL'HOW 

Frequency 

Percent 

F  requency 

Per cen 

16  4 

48 . 8 

164 

48.8 

_ 

6  5 

18 . 8 

227 

67  .  6 

_ 

So 

17  .  3 

285 

84 . 8 

-* 

3  9 

11.6 

324 

96 . 4 

z> 

3 

C  .  9 

327 

97 . 3 

■J 

9 

2 . 7 

33  6 

100.0 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  current  residence? 

1.  Less  than  6  months 

2.  5  months  -  less  than  1  year 

3.  I  year  -  less  than  2  years 

4.  2  years  -  less  than  3  years 

3 .  3  years  -  less  than  4  years 

6.  4  years  or  longer 


o  9 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


F r -quency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Per ' 

60 

17  .  9 

60 

17.3 

1 

7  5 

2  2.3 

135 

40 . 2 

*"»  . 

/  *i 

22.0 

209 

62 . 2 

-t 

‘T  O 

14 . 3 

257 

76.5 

D 

40 

11 . 9 

297 

83 . 4 

O 

3  9 

11 . 6 

336 

100 . 0 

Satisfaction  with  Permanent  Housing 


es  nons  14  to  43  : 

1.  Very  Satisfied 
1 .  Satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  Satisfied 

4.  Neither  Satisfied  nor  Dissatisfied 

5.  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.  Dissatisfied 

7.  Very  Dissatisfied 


14.  Overall  size  of  residence 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


’i  5  A  x  1 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

68 

20 . 3 

68 

20  .  3 

112 

33 . 4 

180 

53 . 7 

3 

6 1 

IS  .  2 

241 

71.9 

4 

.i.  o 

4 . 5 

256 

76.4 

c 

3  7 

11 . 0 

293 

87 . 5 

O 

31 

9.3 

324 

96 . 7 

3 . 3 

335 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 


s  i  z  e  \  s  ) 


DO 


.SAT  _ 

Frequency 

C  umu i a  1 1 v  e 
Percent  Frequency 

Cumulative 

Percent 

i 

52 

15.5 

52 

15.5 

10  9 

32 . 5 

2  61 

48.1 

5  6 

16.7 

217 

64 . 8 

4 

14 

4.2 

231 

69 . 0 

.a 

50 

14.9 

281 

83.9 

j 

3  6 

10  .  7 

317 

94 . 6 

7 

18 

5 . 4 

335 

100 . 0 

Fre 

quency  Missing  =  1 

6 .  K 

umber  of  bedrooms 

Cumui ati ve 

Cumui a rive 

!3AT  3 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

—  —  — 

7  3 

21 . 3 

73 

a.  •  O 

_ 

14  4 

43 . 0 

217 

64.3 

47 

14.0 

2  6  4 

78 . 3 

4 

15 . 

4 . 5 

279 

8  3.3 

j.  'c 

5  .  7 

293 

89.0 

6 

26 

7  .  S 

324 

9  6.7 

7 

3 . 3 

3  3  5 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 

7  . 

Livmg/dinmg 

room  siz 

es 

Cumui ati ve 

Cumui ati ve 

Or.. 

4  Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

54 

16.1 

54 

16 . 1 

105 

31 . 3 

159 

47 . 5 

_ 

6  6 

19.7 

225 

67.2 

i  5 

4 . 5 

240 

71 . 6 

3 

5 1 

15.2 

291 

86  .  9 

6 

9.6 

323 

96 . 4 

1 2 

3  .  6 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  -  1 


cor 


Ti  S  0  Z  &  ■  3  ) 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


w 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Per cen 

: 

4  1 

±  <L  .  <L 

41 

12 . 2 

2 

100 

29. 9 

141 

42.1 

3 

59 

17 . 6 

200 

59 . 7 

u 

28 

8 . 4 

228 

68 . 1 

3 

49 

14 . 6 

277 

82.7 

6 

*■? 

l 

11.0 

514 

93.7 

*7 

21 

6 . 3 

33  5 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 

Number  of  bathrooms 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


H  3  A  T  6 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Per cen 

3  3 

26.3 

38 

26 . 3 

142 

42 . 4 

2  30 

68.7 

2  3 

8  .  4 

258 

77.0 

*» 

23 

6  .  9 

281 

83  .  9 

0 

13 

5 . 4 

299 

89 . 3 

r« 

17 

5 . 1 

316 

94.3 

i 

19 

5 . 7 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  i 


20.  Operating  condition  of  the  (installed)  kitchen 
ap?i  * anc  es 

Cumulative  Cumulative 


'*-i  *  ■ 

r r equency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

77 

23.0 

77 

23 . 0 

2 

145 

43 . 3 

9  2 

6  6.3 

3 

3 

15  .  5 

274 

81 . 3 

18 

5 . 4 

292 

97 . 2 

z 

19 

5  .  7 

311 

92  .  8 

o 

1 6 

4 . 8 

327 

97 . 6 

- 

8 

2 . 4 

3  3  5 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  -  i 


32 


Number  of  kitchen  appliances  furnished 


jA  *  3 

F  r  equency 

Percent 

Cumul ati ve 
Frequency 

Cumulative 

Percent 

79 

23.7 

79 

23.7 

154 

46 . 1 

233 

69.8 

3 

38 

11 . 4 

271 

81.1 

4 

31 

9.3 

302 

90 . 4 

w 

15 

4.5 

317 

94 . 9 

6 

i  2 

3 . 6 

329 

98 . 5 

4 

1 . 2 

333 

99 . 7 

■J 

0 . 3 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


Laundry  facilities 

Cumulative  Cumulative 


H  SAT  : 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

54 

16.1 

54 

16.1 

124 

37.0 

178 

53.1 

3 

4  9 

14.6 

227 

67 . 3 

4 

37 

11.0 

264 

78.8 

z 

27 

S  .  1 

291 

8  6.9 

6 

23 

6  .  9 

314 

93 . 7 

*7 

18 

5 . 4 

332 

99.1 

V-/ 

3 

0 . 9 

335 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 


13.  Purity  of  the  water  source 

Cumulative  Cumulative 

L SAT 10  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


4  L. 

12 . 2 

41 

12 . 2 

9  6 

28.7 

137 

40 . 9 

■it 

,i  '*1 

**  L. 

12 . 5 

179 

53.4 

49 

14.6 

228 

68 . 1 

4  3 

12.8 

271 

80 . 9 

6 

3  6 

10 . 7 

307 

91 . 6 

25 

25 . 4 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 
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_ -  .  ^j.ectrical  service 

H SAT 11  Frequency  Percent 


Cumulative  Cumulative 
Frequency  Percent 


X 

62 

18.5 

62 

13 . 5 

2 

159 

47 . 5 

221 

66 . 0 

0 

40 

11.9 

261 

77  .  9 

4 

29 

8.7 

290 

86.6 

0 

25 

*■»  ~ 

/  .  0 

315 

94.0 

6 

9 

2.7 

324 

96.7 

11 

3 . 3 

335 

100.0 

Fr 

equency  Missing 

—  7 

25.  Hot 

HSAT I 2 

water  supply  system 

Frequency  Percent 

Cumul ati ve 
Frequency 

Cumul ative 
Percent 

’ 

71 

21.2 

■“»  T 
/  1. 

21 . 2 

■  : 

158 

47  .  2 

229 

68 . 4 

3 

59 

17 . 6 

288 

86 . 0 

21 

6.3 

309 

92 . 2 

5 

12 

3.6 

321 

95 . 8 

6 

8 

2 . 4 

329 

98 . 2 

7 

6 

1 . 8 

335 

100.0 

Frequency  Missi 

ng  =  1 

11.  Heating  system 

HSAT 13  Frequency 

(including  insulation) 

Cumulative  Cumulative 
Percent  Frequency  Percent 

50 

14.9 

50 

14 . 9 

2 

i20 

35 . 8 

170 

50 . 7 

3 

57 

17  .0 

227 

67  .  8 

4 

24 

7  .  2 

251 

74.9 

0 

3  4 

10 . 1 

285 

85 . 1 

6 

2  3 

3.7 

314 

93.7 

14 

4  .  2 

328 

97  .  9 

Cj 

7 

_  •  M 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Miss: 

ng  =  1 

94 


Air  conditioning  system 


H5AT14 

F  r equency 

Percent 

Cumul ative 
Frequency 

Cumul ative 
Percent 

- 

41 

12.2 

41 

12 . 2 

2 

108 

32.2 

149 

44 . 5 

45 

13 . 4 

194 

57  .  9 

4 

24 

7 . 2 

218 

65.1 

2 

30 

9.0 

248 

74.0 

6 

21 

6  .  3 

269 

80 . 3 

- 

1  / 

J.  1 

4 . 2 

283 

34.5 

O 

5  2 

15 . 5 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Miss 

ing  =  1 

23  . 

16  SAT 

Cost  of  utilities 

15  Frequency  Percent 

Cumul ative 
Frequency 

Cumulative 

Percent 

' 

43 

14.3 

48 

14 . 3 

68 

20 . 3 

116 

34  .  6 

o 

31 

9.3 

147 

43 . 9 

4 

38 

11.3 

185 

55 . 2 

37 

11.0 

222 

66 . 3 

19 

5.7 

241 

71.9  * 

/ 

20 

6.0 

261 

77  .  9 

3 

74 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 

29. 

HSA7 

Cost  of  housing 

16  Frequency 

Percent 

Cumul ative 
Frequency 

Cumul ative 
Percent 

i 

44 

13.1 

44 

13.1 

- 

52 

15 . 5 

96 

28 . 7 

41 

12 . 2 

137 

40 . 9 

43 

12 . 8 

180 

5  5.7 

4  7 

14.0 

227 

67  .  8 

i  j 

5 . 7 

246 

73 . 4 

- 

23 

6 . 9 

269 

30  .  3 

6  6 

19.7 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Hissing  =  1 
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services  f  o 


50  .  Avar.  1  abi  i  1  ty  of  maintenance  and  repair 
your  residence 

Cumulative  Cumulative 

KSAT17  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


46 

13 . 7 

46 

13.7 

z. 

114 

34 . 0 

160 

•  "*  ~i 

*t  /  .  O 

3 

66 

19.7 

226 

67  .  5 

i  / 

14 . 0 

^ 

/  ■_< 

31.3 

z 

20 

6 . 0 

293 

57  .  5 

i.  / 

5  .  i 

310 

92  .  5 

/ 

i  4 

4 . 2 

324 

96.7 

o 

id 

3 . 3 

335 

ICO  .  0 

r-» 

*« 

requency  Miss 

mg  =  1 

v  u  a  1 1 

ty  of 

maintenance 

and  repair  services  on  you 

:s  idence 

Cumulative 

Cumul ative 

;  ^  '  C;  CT- 

requency  Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

41  12.3 

41 

12  .  3 

114  34.1 

155 

4  c  .  4 

o 

57  17.1 

212 

63 . 5 

'* 

5C  15.0 

262 

78.4 

o 

2  9  3.7 

291 

37  .  1 

0 

*  4  4.2 

305 

91  .  3 

14  4.2 

319 

95 . 5 

3 

15  4.5 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 

Personal  safety  and  secur 

ity 

Cumul ative 

Cumul at i 

Cl  - 

_9  Frequency  Percent 

F  requency 

Per  cer. 

6  5 

19 . 5 

6  5 

19.5 

_ 

13  3 

41.6 

204 

61 . 1 

67 

20 . 1 

2  71 

A  *  3 

G  *  .  J_ 

4 

5  3 

9 . 9 

304 

91 . 0 

5 

1 6 

4 . 8 

320 

95 . 8 

6 

8 

2 . 4 

328 

93 . 2 

6 

1 . 8 

3  3  4 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


96 


i  v  a  c  y 


i  i  .  decree  of  on 

H5AT2C  Frequency 

vacy 

3er cent 

Cumui ati ve 

F  r equency 

C  umu I  a  1 1 v 
Percent 

1  57 

17.0 

57 

JL  t  .  3 

:  95 

28 . 4 

152 

45.4 

3  63 

20  .  3 

220 

65 . 7 

•»  2  9 

8 . 7 

249 

74.3 

5  43 

12 . 8 

292 

87  .  2 

6  1 6 

4.8 

308 

91  .  9 

27 

8 . 1 

335 

100  .  0 

Frequency  Miss 

mg  =  1 

*  *  ^  'T*  ^  ' 

■:tetnal  appearance  of 

Frequency  Percent 

residence 

Cumui at l ve 
Frequency 

Cumui ati v 
Percent 

5  9 

x  7  .  6  • 

59 

17  .  6 

> 

118 

35  .  2 

177 

52 . 3 

6 1 

13  .  2 

238 

71.0 

n 

40 

11 . 9 

27  8 

83.0 

3 

30 

9.0 

308 

91  .  9 

6 

16 

4 . 8 

324 

96.7 

/ 

1 0 

3.0 

334 

99 . 7 

- 

X 

0 . 3 

335 

100  .  0 

Frequency  Missing  =  1 

ir.  Appearance  of 

the  neighborhood 

Cumui ati ve 

C  umu i a  1 1 v 

.:iA7- : 

r  equency 

Percent 

F  r equency 

Percent 

— 

->  j 

17 .0 

57 

17 . 0 

123 

38 . 2 

185 

5  5.2 

6  5 

19.  4 

250 

74 . 6 

4 

3  7 

11.0 

237 

85 . 7 

5 

2  6 

7  .  3 

313 

93 . 4 

- 

6 

1 . 8 

319 

95 . 2 

1 3 

3  .  9 

332 

99 . 1 

o 

3 

0  .  9 

335 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  = 


.  6  .  Number  of  recreational  facilities  for  teenagers 

Cumul ative  Cumulative 

H SAT 2  3  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


i  6 

4 . 6 

16 

4  .  3 

41 

12 . 3 

57 

17.1 

3 

40 

12.0 

97 

29.1 

4 

6  3 

13 . 9 

160 

43  .  C 

z 

■s 

9 . 3 

191 

57  .  4 

20 

6 . 0 

211 

6  3.4 

2  6 

7  .  8 

237 

71.2 

1 

9  6 

23 . 8 

333 

100 . 0 

Frequ 

ency  Miss 

mg  -  3 

27  . 

Availability  o 

f  recreat 

i ona 1  faciliti 

es  for  tee 

Cumul ative 

C  umu 1  a  1 1 v  e 

HSAT 

24  Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

1 6  * 

4 . 8 

16 

4 . 8 

4  6 

13 . 8 

62 

13.6 

7 

35 

10  .  5 

97 

29.1 

4 

6  9 

20  .  7 

1-6  6 

49.3 

3  0 

3 . 0 

196 

58 . 9 

o 

1  6 

4 . 3 

?  1  ^ 

6  3.7 

- 

3  6 

7  .  8 

2  3  8 

71.5 

- 

95 

28 . 5 

333 

10  0.0 

Frequency  Miss 

mg  =  3 

3  o  . 

number  of  recreational 

facilities  for 

preteens 

Cumul ative 

Cumul ative 

H  5  AT 

25  Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

7 

5 . 1 

17 

5 . 1 

4  9 

14 . 7 

66 

19.3 

40 

12 . 0 

106 

31 . 3 

-t 

6  9 

20  .  7 

175 

52  .  6 

: 

ii  .1/ 

10.5 

210 

6  3  .  1 

z 

, _ 

6  .  3 

231 

69 . 4 

■* 

3  'j 

9 . 0 

2  61 

78.4 

- 

7  2 

21 . 6 

0  0  i 

100 . 0 

F 

requency  Missing 

_  -> 

—  3) 
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Availability  of 


recreational  facilities  for  preteens 


3  9  . 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

HSAT26  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


18 

3 . 4 

18 

5 . 4 

z 

48 

14 . 4 

66 

19.8 

J 

38 

11 . 4 

104 

31.1 

4 

77 

23 . 1 

181 

54 . 2 

c 

32 

9.  6 

213 

63 . 8 

6 

22 

6.6 

235 

70 . 4 

*"* 

T  1 

9.3 

266 

79.6 

•*> 

0 

68 

20 . 4 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


40.  Convenience  of  residence  to  p 1  ay yards/ pi aygr ounas 

Cumulative  Cumulative 

H SAT  2  7  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


1 

36  • 

10 . 3 

36 

10  .  8 

_ 

79 

23.7 

115 

34.4 

47 

14.1 

162 

48 . 5 

4 

46 

13.8 

208 

62.3 

5 

31 

9 . 3 

239 

71.6 

6 

29 

8.7 

268 

80 . 2 

25 

7 . 5 

293 

87 . 7 

£ 

41 

12 . 3 

334 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


Convenience  of  residence  to  youth  activity  centers 

Cumulative  Cumulative 


H  SAT  2  8 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

- 

22 

6 . 6 

6 . 6 

_ 

72 

21 . 6 

94 

23 . 1 

3 

33 

11 . 4 

132 

39.5 

-t 

63 

20 . 4 

200 

59 . 9 

£ 

28 

8 . 4 

228 

68 . 3 

0 

23 

8 . 4 

256 

76.6 

*7 

2  5 

7 . 5 

281 

84 . 1 

O 

5  3 

15.9 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


99 


Convenience  of  residence  to  base  or  duty  station 


H3A729 

Frequency 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

Cumul  auve 
Percent 

i 

71 

21.3 

71 

21 . 3 

“I 

j-  2  4 

37.1 

195 

53 . 4 

3 

5  3 

15 . 9 

248 

74.3 

4 

30 

9.0 

278 

83 . 2 

30 

9.0 

308 

92 . 2 

6 

15 

4.5 

323 

96.7 

/ 

8 

2 . 4 

331 

99 . 1 

o 

3 

0 . 9 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missi 

ng  =  2 

. 

Convenience  of 

residence 

to  medical 

dispensary/ 

Cumul ative 

Cumul ative 

.tir.  T 

35  Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

64 

19 . 2 

64 

19.2 

-'I 

z. 

127 

38.0 

191 

57 . 2 

3 

63 

18 . 9 

254  • 

76.0 

“t 

2  9 

8 . 7 

283 

84.7 

21 

6.3 

304 

91.0 

6 

19 

5 . 7 

323 

96 . 7 

/ 

-L 

3 . 3 

334 

100.0 

Frequ 

ency  Missing  =  2 

t  t  . 

Convenience  of 

residence 

to  major  medical  facii 

Cumul ative 

Cumulative 

.1 3  AT 

3_  Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

5  3 

15 . 9 

53 

15 . 9 

125 

37 . 4 

178 

53 . 3 

_ 

57 

17.1 

235 

70 . 4 

- 

34 

10 . 2 

269 

80 . 5 

2 

23 

8 . 4 

297 

33  .  9 

v 

1 6 

4 . 8 

313 

93.7 

/ 

19 

5 . 7 

332 

99 . 4 

c 

Z. 

0 . 6 

334 

100 . 0 

rrequency  Missing  =  2 


100 


Availability  of  child  care  services  and  facilities 


Cumulative  Cumulative 


HSAT52 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

i 

27 

8.1 

27 

8.1 

2 

61 

18 . 3 

88 

26.3 

33 

9 . 9 

121 

36.2 

4 

7  6 

22.8 

197 

59 . 0 

C 

29 

8 . 7 

226 

67.7 

5 

21 

6.3 

247 

74.0 

7 

15 

4 . 5 

262 

78 . 4 

c 

72 

21 . 6 

334 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


46.  Accessibility  of  public  transportation 

Cumulative  Cumulative 


H SAT 3 3 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

: 

19 

5 . 7 

19 

5.7 

2 

40 

12.0 

59 

17 . 7 

2  9 

8.7 

88 

26.3 

4 

79 

23.7 

167 

50.0 

27 

8 . 1 

194 

58 . 1 

6 

30 

9.0 

224 

67.1 

5  4 

16.2 

273 

83 . 2 

3 

5  6 

16.8 

334 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 


47.  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  adequacy  o 
your  residence? 

Cumulative  Cumulative 


:  ZM5ZP. 

F  r equency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

i 

56 

16.8 

56 

16.8 

116 

34.7 

172 

51 . 5 

3 

71 

21 . 3 

243 

72 . 8 

4 

21 

6.3 

264 

79.0 

5 

45 

13 . 5 

309 

92 . 5 

6 

1 5 

4 . 5 

324 

97.0 

7 

10 

3.0 

334 

100 . 0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 
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<4  cO 


43 .  Overall,  how  satisfied  is  your  spouse  with  the  adequacy 
of  your  residence? 

1.  Very  Satisfied 

2.  Satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  Satisfied 

4.  Neutral 

f.  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.  Dissatisfied 

7.  Very  Dissatisfied 
3.  Does  Not  Apply 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

SPOUSE  Frequency  Percent  Frequency  Percent 


49 

14.7 

49 

14.7 

95 

28 . 4 

144 

43 . 1 

63 

20  .  4 

212 

63 . 5 

23 

6.9 

235 

70 . 4 

42 

12 . 6 

277 

82  .  9 

13 

5 . 4 

295 

88 . 3 

20 

6.0 

315 

94.3 

19 

5.7 

334 

100.0 

Frequency  Missing  =  2 
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